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THE 


Complete Pigeon Fancier, 


N, 4 


NEW TREATISE 


DOMESTIC PIGEONS. 


Containing the moſt valuable Information. concerning the 
' Nature, Properties, and Management of all their various 
Species, under the following Heads ; 


1. An uſeful, comprehenſive, and entertaining Natural Hiftory of Ned. 
2. Full and ample Directions for Building a Pigeon Houle, or Dove-Cote. 


3. Plain and neceſlary Inſtructions for ſtocking and managing the Pigeon- 5 


Houſe, or Dove- Cote, with a particular Account of thoſe Pigeons which are 


moſt advantageous for that Purpoſe; and an Abſtract of the Laws now in 


Force relating to Pigeons. 


4. Account of the b-tt Methods now in Practice, for preventing Pigeons : 


from leaving their Habitations. | 

5. An accurate and juſt Deſcription of all the valuable Species of Fa 
Birds and Toys n bred in England, France, and Holland; their foul Marks 
pointed out, and their real Nn clearly dilplayed, particularly 


| Powters . 1 Fantails ITrumpeters | abi, 
Carriers | Chineſe Pigeon | Jarobines Turners 
Horſemen Lace ditto [Capuchias Barbs 
'Dragoons © Tumblers Nuns | Mahomets - 
- Croppers _ Runts | Shakers | [Turbie 
Powting Barn, Spots | [; <4 | Owls... © 
Uplopers Laughers _'Rufts | Smiters, Kc. 


6. Rules neceſſary to be obſerved i in Ghiggniſking the d particularly 


of young Pigeons, 
1 Uſeful Particulars relative to coupling or attie of Pigeons, / 


A copious Account of the moſt elegible Methods of erecting, 0 fur- 


niſhing a Loft for Pigeons. 
9. Remarks and Obſervations on the Diet proper for Pigeons, 


CY 


10. The Diſeaſ-s Pigeons are liable to, with the beſt Remedies for each x 


Diſtemper, as practiſed by the moſt experienced Fanciers, 


11. General Remarks on the Diſtinstion between Pigeon-Fantiers an! 


Pigeon- Keepers; co eludingwith ſome Advice worthy the Attention of both, 


12. inſtructive and uſeful e reſpecrting ma Generation and Incu- 


bation of Pigeons. 


Being an uſeful, inſtructive, acl ſure Guida to ae in 
every Sphere of Life, comprehending all that is mans &: to 


be known in the whole Fancy of Pigeons. 


By DANIEL GIRT ON. 
| Of the CounTty of Bucks. 


Embelliſhed with a ſet of Engravings elegantly executed from 


Drawing accurately taken from the Life. 
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Fuft publiſhed, 
Price oN L v E1GHTEEN-PENCE, 
Embelliſhed with an entire New F RONTISPIECE, 


Adapted to the various Subjects of this very uſetul 


FAMILY BOOK, 
„ 
FARM E Rs WIFE; 
OR, THE COMPLETE | 


COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE. 


CONTAINING 


Full and ample Directions for || of making Butter, and like. 
the Breeding and Manage-] wiſe Gloucefter/hire, Che- 
meat of Turkies, Foauls, faire, Stilton, Sage, and 
Geeſe, Ducks, &c. Cream Cheeſe. 5 

Inftruttions for fattening Hogs, || How to pickle common Eng- 
pickling of Por#, and cu lith Fruits and Ve etables, 


— — 


ring of Bacon. | with other uſeful Receipts | 
How to make Sauſages, la. for the Country Houſe- 
Puddings, &c. Keeper, 


Full Iaſtructions for making || Full Izftru@ions how to brew | 
Wines from various Kinds | Beer and Ale, of all the 
of Engliſh Fruits, and from various Kinds made in this 
Smyrna Raifins. | Kingdom. 

The Method of making Cyder, Ample Directions ref; ecting 
Perry, Mead, Mum, Cherry- the Management of Bees, 


Brandy, &c. | \ with an Account of the Uſe 
Directions reſpecting the Dairy, . of Honey. 
containing the beſt Way | 


To which is added, | 
| The Art of Breeding and Managing Soxo Binps; 
LIKEWISE 
A Variety of RECEIPTS in Cookery, 


And other Particulars, well worthy the Attention of Wo- 
men of all Ranks reſiding | in the CouN R. 


Inſiructicns, full and Plain » We give, 
To teach the Farmer's Wife, 
With Satisfaction, how to live 
A happy Country Life, 
CCC + 
Printed for Al rx. Hoc, in Paternoſter- Row, and GI by al 
_— | - oukſclLers, Kc. in Town and Country. 
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＋ E great encouragement given to the Vc of 
© Natural Hiſlory in general, particularly in this 
country, has of late induced many gentlemen to exert. 
their utmoſt endeavours in that engaging purſuit, to 
inveſtigate and unfold the hidden flores of nature, 
by claſſing and dyplaying the vegetable and animal 
creation, to the hanour of human nature, and the 
praiſe of that Alnaghty Being, who has made ſo 
great a variety of creatures to adminiſter to the 
wants, to relieve the cares, and to aſſiſt in the va- 
rious offices of human tife, 
| Several eminent pens have of late been employed on 
this pleaſing and delightful ſcience ; but as their 
works are ſyſtematically arranged, ſo are they too 


voluminous and dear for purchaſers of a lower: claſs 5 


And as many of them delight in breeding ſome 
diflint ſpecies of domeſtic animals, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that a diſtinct treatiſe on 
the moſt favourite and familiar fort, would, if 
faithfully executed, and ſold at a moderate price, 
prove not only beneficial to them, but alſo acceptable 
to readers of every rank. | Toe 
8 the various domeſtic animals kept either 
for the ſervice or pleaſure of mankind, there are few 
that have more admirers than Pigeons, thoſe pleaſing 
companions of a leiſure hour, being kept by perſons 
almoſt of every ſituation in life, The author, there- 
| 5 fore, 


iv En = ... 

fore, in order to render t! is new treatiſe as complete 
as poſſible, has, after conſulting the works of all tho 
modern and moſt approved writers in this valuable 
branch of literature, with great labour and expence, 
compiled a moſt uſeful, entertaining, and inſtructive 
Natural Hiſſory of Pigeons, which though a very 
eſſential article, has been eit! er wholly untouched, or 
but very ſuperficially handled, by every preceding 
writer on this ſubject. 


Here is alſo, in the courſe of this little work, 


every piece of neceſſary information relative to the 
choice, breeding, and management of all the varicus 


ſpecies of domeſtic Pigeons known in England. The 


zntereſt of thoſe who keep and breed theſe birds to 


ſupply the market, has been particularly conſidered, þ 


and every uſeful method pointed out, for their ad- 
vantage and benefit. „ N 
The moſt indefatigable pains have been beſtotued to 
male this treatiſe equally beneficial and curious to the 
fancy in general, whoſe delight is in breeding and 


training valuable birds : all the diſtincs ſpecies cre 
accurately deſcribed, their defetts clearly laid open, 


and their true pi operties juſtly fed; their very diſ- 
orders are attended to, and the maſt ſafe and li- 
cacious methads of cure preſcribed ; aud to render the 


| whole complete and perfect, the aſſiſtance of the en- 


graver has been called in, who from the moſt correct 


drawings, has preſented the reader with the beſi ſet 
Eind and price. „ 

Mi- have in our deſcriptions purpoſely omitted the 
anatomical part, as that is both dry and tedious to 
the generality of readers, and unleſs executed with 
the greateſt ſill, would be no ſmall blemiſb to the 


' reſt of the performance, which without flaitery or 


deception, wwe er to the public, as the beſt, cheapeſt, 


pf engravings that ever appeared in a baok of this 
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and moſt uſeful wirk on the ſubject ever yet publiſbed. 


by 


A New and Comprehenſive Natural Hiſtory 


THE 


PIGEON-FANCIERS 


COMPLETE GUIDE. 


of Pigeons. 


— 
* 


HE pigeon, tf a learned natu- 


raliſt, 1s one of thoſe birds which, 


from its great fecundity, has in ſome 


meaſure, been reclaimed from a ſtate of 


nature, and taught to live in habits of 


dependance. It 1s true, indeed, its fe- 


cundity ſeems to be encreaſed> by hu- 
man aſſiduity, fince thoſe pigeons that 
live in their native ſtate, in the woods, 
are not near ſo fruitful as thoſe in our 
pigeon-houſes nearer home. The pow- 
er of increaſe in moſt birds depends not 
only upon the quantity, but alſo the 


quality of their food ; many inſtances 

may be ſhewn, that man, by a judicious 

alteration of dict, and ſupplying food in 
B 


plenty, 


, 
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plenty, and allowing the animal a pro- 
per ſhare of freedom, has brought ſome 
of thoſe kinds which ſeldom lay but 
once a year, to become much more 


prolific. 


All the benni varieties of the tame 


pigeon, derive their origin from one 


{pectes, the ſtock-dove: the Engliſn 
name, implying its being the ſtock or 


ſtem, from whence the other domeſtic 
| Kinds have been produced. This bird in 


its ſtate of nature, is of a deep blueiſh 
aſh colour ; the breaſt daſhed with a fine 


changeable green and purple; the ſides 
of the neck with ſhining copper colour: 


the wings are marked with two black bars, 


ane on the quill feathers, and the other 


on the coverts. The back is white, and 
the tail is barred near the end with black. 


| Theſe are the colours of the pigeon in a 


ſtate of nature; and from thele ſimple 
tints the art of man has propagated ſuch 
a variety, that words cannot deſcribe, nor 
even imagination conceive. Nature, 


however, preſerves her great out-line; 


and though the colour, and even the fe- 
cundity of theſe birds may be changed by 
art, yet their natural inclinations and 
cuſtoms: remain invariable, . 
The 


E 
The ſtock-dove, in its original ſtate, 
differs from the ring-dove, a bird, that 
ſome writers affirm, has never been re— 
claimed, by its breeding in the hollows 
of trees and in the holes of rocks. All 
other birds of the pigeon kind build like 
rooks, in the higheſt branches of the to- 
reſt, and make their ſituation as remote 
as poſſible from man. This ſpecies of 
pigcon is eaſily brought to build in ar— 
tificial cavities, and, from the ſnare of a 
ready proviſion and numerous ſociety, 
readily ſubmits to the ſubjection of man. 
It ſtill, however, keeps its native colour 
for ſeveral generations, and is more va- 
riegated in proportion as it removes from 
che original ſimplicity of its colouring in 
the woods.. 5 FEI 
The beautiful varieties of the tame pi- 
geon are ſo numerous, that it would be 
a fruitleſs attempt to deſcribe them all : 
for human art has ſo much altered the 
colour and figure of this bird, that pi- 
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# geon-fanciers, by pairing a male and fe- 
male of different forts, can, as they ex- 
ys | preſs it, breed them to a feather. From 
1 hence we have the various names expreſ- 

five of their ſeveral properties, ſuch as, 
3 carriers, tumblers, powters, horſe-men, 


B 2 croppers, 


% 
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croppers, jacobines, owls, nuns, runts, 


turbits, barbs, helmets, trumpeters, 


dragoons, finnikins, &c. all birds that 


at firſt might have accidentally va- 


ried from the ſtock-dove; and by hav- 


ing theſe varieties ſtill improved by pair- 


ing, food, and climate, the different ſpe- 


cies have been propagated, But there 


are ſeveral ſpecies of the wild pigeon, 
which bear a near affinity to the ſtock- 


dove, yet differ ſufficiently from it to re- 
quire a diſtinct deſcription. Of this ſpe- 

cies is the ring- dove, a pigeon much lar- 
ger than the former, and may in general 
be diſtinguiſhed from all others by its 


ſize; it builds its neſts with dry ſticks in 
the branches of trees. Many attempts 
have been made to render it domeſtic, 
which have always proved abortive, by | 
ſetting their eggs under the tame pigeon | 
in dove-houſes; but as ſoon as they 


could fly, they always returned to their 


| ſtate of nature. As ſoon as winter be- | 
gins, they aſſemble in large flocks in the 


woods, and leave off cooing, which note 


of courtſhip they do not reſurne till the 
entrance of ſpring, which renews their 
deſires, by ſupplying them with food, 


and Which they continue to practiſe till 
the 


e 
the approach of winter: It weighs near 
twenty ounces, meaſures eighteen inches 
in length, and thirty in breadth. The 

head, back, and coverts of the wings are 
of a blueiſnh aſnh- colour: the under ſide 
of the neck and breaſt are of a red pur- 
ple mixed with aſh-colour: round the 
neck near the back part of the head is a 
| ſemi-circular line of white; hence the 
name of ring, above and beneath that the 
feathers are bright aud gloſſy, and of 
changeable colours as oppoſed to the 
light. The belly is of a light ſtraw co- 
Jour, the large quill feathers are duſky, 
and the reſt of an aſh-colour, except the 
_ baſtard wing, underneath which is a white 
ſtroke pointing downwards. 
The turtle-dove is a ſmaller, but a 
I much ſhyer bird than any of the pigeon 
I Kind; it frequents the weſt of England 
| during the ſummer months, breeding in 
thick woods, generally of oak. It is eafily 
known from the reſt by the iris of the 
eye, which is of a bright yellow, and a 
circle that ſurrounds the eye-lids, which 
is of a beautiful crimſon colour. The 
top of the head is aſh-coloured inter- 
ſperſed with olive, the chin and forehead 
white: there is a ſpot of black feathers 
es = 6 _ 
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on each ſide the neck curiouſly tipt with 


white : the back is aſh-coloured with a 
tincture of olive brown: the ſcapulars 
and coverts of a reddiſh brown, ſpotted 


with black : the quill feathers of a duſky 
brown, the breaſt of a light purpliſh red, 
the extremity of each feather is yellow: 
the ſides and inner coverts of the wings 

are blueiſh, and the belly white. The 


length of the tail is three inches and a 


half, has two feathers in the middle of a 
duſky brown; the reſt are black deli- 


cately tipt with white: the end and ex- 
| terior ſide of the outward feathers are 
wholly white. 


The fidelity and conſtancy of theſe 


birds is proverbial ; and a pair being put 
in a cage, if one dies, the other ſeldom _ 
ſurvives it long. It is a bird of paſſage, 


and does not ſtay in our northern climates 


during winter, They come over here in 


large flocks in the ſummer to breed, and. 


though they delight in open, mountain 


ous, and ſandy countries, yet they build 
their neſts in the middle of the thickeſt 


woods, chuſing the moſt unfrequented 


places for incubation. They feed upon. 
all ſorts of grain, but the millet ſeed is 


their favourite repaſt. The turtle-dove 


COON 
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commonly meaſures twelve inches and a 


half in length, from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail; and when the wings 
are extended, the breadth is twenty-one 
1nches. Some naturaliſts affirm, that this 
bird lays its eggs twice a year, and, if 


this aſſertion may be depended on, which 


is very probable, as it is a bird of paſ- 
ſage; it is once when it viſits us in ſum-_ 
mer, and once when it migrates to ſome ” 
warmer climate in winter. 


The turtle-dove is the ſymbol of fide-- 


"Ro and conſtancy between huſband and 
wife, amongſt friends, of ſubjects to- 
wards their princes, and of armies to 
their generals, On the reverſe of a me- 

dal of Heliogabalus, a woman is ſeen ſit- 
ting, holding in one hand a turtle-dove, 
with this inſcription, Fides exercitüs. 
This ſymbol takes its riſe from the male 
and female uſually flying together, and 
her pining when ſhe has loſt her mate. 


The dove-houſe pigeon breeds every 


month; but when the weather is ſevere, 
and the fields covered with ſnow, it muſt. 
be ſupplied with food. At other times it 
may be left to itſelf; and it generally te- 
pays the owner for his protection. The 
Pigeon lays two white <885 which pro- 


duce 


EY 


duce young ones of different ſexes. When 


the eggs are laid, the female fits fifteen 
days, not including the three days ſhe 1s 
employed in laying, and is relieved at in- 
tervals by the male. The turns are ge- 
nerally 3 regular. The female uſual- 


ly fits from about five in the evening till 


nine the next morning; at which time the 
male ſupplies her place, while ſhe is ſeck- 


ing refreſhment abroad. Thus they ſit 
alternately till the young are hatched. 

If the female does not return at the ex- 
pected time, the male ſeeks her, and 
drives her to neſt; and, ſhould he in his 


turn be neglectful, ſhe retaliates with 
equal ſeverity. When the young ones 


are hatched, they only require warmth 


for the firſt three days; a taſk which the 

female takes entirely upon herſelf, and 
never leaves them except for a few mi- 
nutes to take a little food. After this 
they are fed for about ten days, with what 
the old ones have picked up 1n the fields, 
and kept treaſured in their crops, from 
whence they ſatisfy the craving appetites 


of their young ones, who receive it very 
f n. 


EO „ 5 
This way of ſupplying the young with 


food from the crop, in birds of the pi- 
geon- kind, differs from all others. The 
pigeon, has the largeſt crop of any bird, 


for its ſize; which 1s alſo quite peculiar 


to the kind. In two that were diſſected 
by an eminent anatomiſt, it was found, 
that upon blowing the air into the wind- 
pipe, it diſtended the crop or gullet to 


an enormous ſize, This was the more 


ſingular, as there did not appear to be the 
leaſt communication between theſe two 
receptacles. By what channel the air 
blown into the lungs of the pigeon 
finds its way into the crop, we are whol- 


ly ignorant ; but we have ocular demon- 


ſtration, that theſe birds have a power 
of ſwelling the crop with air; and thoſe 


called croppers, diſtend it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the bird's breaſt appears larger 
than its body. The neceſſity for it in 


theſe ſpecies is pretty clear, though the 
extraordinary mechaniſm is not known. 


Pigeons live entirely upon grain and wa- 
ter: theſe being mixed together in the 


crop, are digeſted in proportion as the 


bird lays in its proviſion. Young pi— 
geons are very ravenous, which neceſſi- 


dates the old ones to lay in a more plenti- 
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ful ſupply than ordinary, and to give it 
a ſort of half maceration in the crop, to 
make it fit for their tender ſtomachs. The 
numerous glands, aſſiſted by air, and 
the heat of the bird's body, are the ne- 


ceſſary apparatus for ſecreting a milky 


fluid; but as the food macerates, it alſo 
ſwells, and the crop is conſiderably dila- 


ted. If the crop was filled with ſolid 


fybſtances, the bird could not contra&t _ 
it; but it is obvious the bird has a power 


to compreſs its crop at pleaſure, and by 1 


_ diſcharging the air, can drive the food 
cout alſo, which is forced up the gullet | 
| with great eaſe. The young uſually re- 
ceive this tribute of affection from the |] 
crop, three times a day. The male for |] 
the moſt part feeds the young female, and 
the old female performs the ſame office 


for the young male. While the young 
are weak, the old ones ſupply them with 


food macerated ſuitable to their tender | 
frame; but, as they gain ſtrength, the 


parents give it leſs preparation, and at 


laſt drive them out, when a craving ap- 


petite obliges them to ſhift for them- 
ſelves; for when pigeons have plenty of 


food, they do not wait for the total diſ- 
miſſion of their young; it being a com- 


mon 


＋ * 
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mon ching to ſee young ones fledged, 
and eggs batching, at the ſame time, and 
in the ſame neſt. 

Though the conſtancy of the turtle- 
dove is proverbial, the pigeon of the 
dove-houſe is not fo faithful, and, hav- 
ing become ſubject to man, puts on in- 


continence among its other domeſtic qua- 


lities. Two males are often ſeen quar- 


relling for the ſame miſtreſs; and when 


the female. encourages the freedoms or-:--. 
a new gallant, her old companion ſhews 


_ viſible marks of his diſpleaſure, quits her 
| company, or if he approaches, it is only 
to chaſtiſe her, Many inſtances have 


been known when two males, being diſ- 


| fatisfied with their reſpective mates, have 
| thought fir to make an exchange, and 
have lived in peace and friendſhip with 


the new objects of their choice. So ra- 


pid is the fertility of this bird in its do- 


meſtic ſtate, however incredible it may 
appear, that from a ſingle pair,“ fourteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, may 
be produced in the ſpace of four years. 


The ſtock-dove, however, very rarely 
breeds oftener than twice a year; for, as 


* Stillingfleet's Tracts on Huſbandry, 75. . 
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the winter months approach, their whole 
employ is for ſelf ſubſiſtence, ſo that they 
cannot tranſmit a progeny. Bur, their 
attachment to their young is much 
ſtronger than in thoſe which often breed. 


This is owing perhaps to their affections 


being leſs divided by ſo great a number 
of claims. 


Pigeons are very quick of hearing, 


have a very ſharp ſight, and when pur- 


ſued by the hawk or kite, and are obliged 
to exert themſelves, are wag 
ſwift in flight. It is the nature of 

geons to love company and aſſemble in 
flocks, to bill in their courtſhip, and to 


have a plaintive note. 


M. Duhamel aſſerts, © that pigeons do 
not feed upon the green corn, and that 
their bills have not ſtrength enough to 
ſearch for its ſeeds in the earth ; but only 


pick up the ſcattered grains, which would 


be parched up by the heat of the ſun, or 


infallibly become the prey of other ani- 
mals.” He further adds, © that from the 


time of the ſprouting of the corn, pi- 
geons live chieſly upon the ſeeds of wild 


uncultivated plants, and therefore con- 
ſiderably leſſen the quantity of weeds that 


would otherwiſe encumber the ground ; 
e 
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„ 
as is manifeſtly evident from a juſt eſti- 
mate of the quantity of grain neceſſary to 
feed all the Pigeons of a well-ſtocked 
dove-houſe.” But the facts alledged by 


Mr. Worlidge and Mr. Liſle, in ſup- 


port of the contrary opinion are incon- 
trovertible. Mr. Liſle relates, that a 
farmer of his acquaintance, who was a 
man of ſtrict veracity, aſſured him he had 
been witneſs to an acre ſowed with 
peas, and the wet weather preventing 
their being harrowed in, every pea was 
taken away in half a day's time by pi- 
geons; and Mr. Worlidge ſays, © It is 
to be obſerved, that where the flight of 
pigeons fall, there they fill themſelves, 
and away, and return again where they 
firſt roſe, and ſo proceed over a whole 
piece of ground, if they like it. Although 
you cannot perceive any grain above the 
round, they know how to find it. I have 
| 4 them lie ſo much upon a piece of 
ground of about two or three acres ſown 
with * peas, that they devoured at leaſt 
three parts in four of the ſeed, which, I 
am ſure, could not be all above the ſur⸗ 
face of the ground. That their ſmelling 


is their principal director, I have ob- 


ſerved; having * a ſmall plat of peas 
| in 
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in my garden, near a pigeon-houſe, and 


covered them ſo well that not a pea ap- 


peared above ground, in a few days, a 


parcel of pigeons were buſy in diſcover- 


ing this hidden treaſure; and, in a few 


days more, I had not above two or three 


peas left out of about two quarts that 
were planted; for what they could not 
find before, they found when the buds 
appeared, notwithſtanding they were hoed 
in, and well covered. Their ſmelling 
alone directed them, as I ſuppoſed, be- 


cauſe they followed the ranges exactly. 
The injury they do at harveſt on the 


peas, vetches, &. is ſuch, that we may 
rank them among the greateſt enemies 


the poor huſbandman meets with; and 
the greater, becauſe he may not erect a 
pigeon-houſe, whereby to have a ſhare 
of his own ſpoils, none but the rich 
being allowed this privilege, and fo ſe- 
vere a law being alſo made to protect 
_ theſe winged thieves, that a man cannot 
encounter them, even in defence of his 
own property. You have therefore no 


remedy againſt them, but to affright 
them away by noiſes, or ſuch like. You 


may, indeed, ſhoot at them; but you 


muſt not kill them; or you may, if you 
2 25 | , . can, 
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can, take them in a net, cut off their 
tails, and let them go; by which means 


you will impound them, for when they 


are in their houſes, they cannot bolt or 
fly out of the tops of them, but by the 


ſtrength of their. tails, after the thus 


weakening of which, they remain pri- 
ſoners at home.“ 
Mr. Worlidge, who mentions the im- 


pounding the pigeons, brings to our 


minds, the following droll tory of a fa- 


cetious gentleman, who, upon an honeſt 


farmer's making complaint to him that 


his pigeons were a great peſt to his land, 


and devoured a great deal of his corn, 
jocoſely anſwered, © When you ſee them 


_ treſpaſſing, pound them.” Which hint, 
the farmer improved to the beſt advan- 
tage, and cauſed a parcel of peas to be 
ſtrewed on his grounds, which had been 


previouſly ſteeped in an infuſion of cocu- 


lus indicus, or ſome other ſtupifying 


drug. The pigeons came as uſual, and 


feeding on the peas, ſoon became life- 


leſs on the field: upon which the farmer 

encloſed them in a net, and ſent them to 
an empty barn, from whence he gave the 
gentleman notice that he had taken his 


advice with reſpe& to the impounding 
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his pigeons, and requeſted of him to 


come and procure their enlargement. 

As flocks of pigeons are a great detri- 
ment to the induſtrious farmer, we ſhall 
here ſubjoin the two following methods 
of taking them. When a field 1s newly 


ploughed, or freſh ſown with any grain, 
and the pigeons begin to viſit it, take a 
large parcel of ſmall ſwitches, or a bun- 


dle of ſtrong wheat ſtraw, about two 


feet and a half long; ſmear them pretty 
ſtrongly with bird-lime, and place them 


on the ground where the pigeons fre- 


quent: but in order to draw them into 


the ſnare, it may be proper to faſten two 


or three-pigeons, as decoys, to the 


ground, among the ſwitches or ſtraws, and 
they will ſoon be entangled and taken. 
Or take ſome pieces of ſtout brown paper, 


about the eighth part of a ſheet, twiſt _ 
them up in the form of a cone or ſugar- 
| loaf, liming the inſide of them well, two 


or three days before you uſe them; put a 
few grains of corn into the hollow of each 


paper near the bottom, and diſperſe them 
over the field, laying them as careful as 


vou can under clods of earth, betimes in 
the morning before the pigeons come to 
feed. As to the number of papers want- 


ed, 
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ed, the extent of the ground, and your 
own diſcretion muſt determine. The pi- 
geons coming to feed will eſpy the corn, 
and by eagerly forcing in their beaks to 
ſeize it, cauſe the paper to ſtick to their 
heads, when they will attempt to fly, but 
being hood-winked, will ſoon weary 
themſelves, fall down, and become an 
þ ealy prey. 5 3 
The pigeon was the favourite bird of 
Venus. Homer ſays, it was the office 
of pigeons to provide for the nouriſn- 
ment of Jupiter; this fable takes its riſe 
from the ſame word which means, in the 
Pheœnician language, either a prieſt or a 
pigeon; for it is allowed that the Curetes, 
or prieſts of Cybele, took care of the 
nouriſhment of Jupiter. The people of 
Aſcalon had ſuch a high veneration for 
pigeons, that they durſt not kill and eat 
them, leſt they ſhould feed on their gods 
themſelves; and they were particularly 
careful of all thoſe that were produced in 
their city. The Aſſyrians alſo conſecra- 
ted pigeons, becauſe they had a notion 
that the ſoul of their once famous queen 
Semiramis had taken its flight to heaven 
in the ſhape of a dove. : 
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Silius'Italicus relates, that two pigeons 
formerly reſted on Thebes, and that one 


took its paſſage to Dodona, where 1t gave 
an oak the virtue of delivering oracles ; 


the other, which was white, flew over 


the ſea to Libya, where it perched be- 
twWen the two horns, on the head of a 
ram, and gave oracles to the people of 
 Marmarica. Philoſtratus ſays, that the 


Pigeon of Dodona alſo delivered oracles ; 
that it was of gold, ſeated on an oak, 
and attended by a concourle of people who 


came thither, ſome to conſult the oracle, 
Others to ſacrifice. There were always 


prieſts and prieſteſſes there, who gained 


a a comfortable ſubſiſtence by the offerings. 
Sophocles alſo informs us, that Hercules 


received an oracle, from the pigeons of 


the foreſt of Dodona, which foretold the 


period of his life. _ 


| To this natural hiſtory of the pigeon 


might be added a liſt of foreign pigeons, 
of which we know little more than the 


names and the plumage: it is true, the 


variety of their plumage 1s as charming 
as the names by which they are called 
| are harſh and inharmonious. For exam- 
ple, the Ocotzimtzcan, is one of the moſt 


elegant tenants of the foreſts of Mexico; 
55 8 but 
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but few, we are perſuaded, would covet 


to learn the name only; however we can 


add, its plumage is a mixture of yellow, 


green and purple. There is another 
beautiful inhabitant of South-America, 
which is ſaid to have a blue beak, a ſmall 


tuft of purple feathers on the head, the 


body of a deep ſcarlet, the tail of a 


bright green, and its legs and thighs 
milk white. To give a deſcription of 


ſuch birds, the painter's pencil is by far 
a much more uſeful inſtrument, than the 
pen of the moſt able hiſtorian. 


Full and ample Diredtions for the building 
of a Pigeon-Houſe, _ 


Having preſented our readers with a 
copious, uſeful, and entertaining natu- 
ral hiſtory of the pigeon, we proceed 
in the next place to give inſtructions for 
the erecting of a pigeon-houſe, or dove- 


cote, as they are termed by the country 
people; of which piece of ceconomy 
much may be ſaid, there being a number 


of things to be noticed, in order to pro- 


cure a pigeon-houſe, that will be both 


beneficial and profitable to the owner. In 


the firſt place, it is neceſſary, to ſeek for 


a con- 
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a convenient ſituation, of which none 


can be better adapted to the purpoſe, 


than the center of a ſpacious court or 
farm- yard, for pigeons being naturally 
timorous, the leaſt noiſe affrights them; 
therefore, it is not without reaſon, that 


pigeon-houſes are generally erected at a 


proper diſtance from the ruſtling noiſe 
of trees ſnaken by high winds, and the 
loud roarings of mill-dams.. With re- 
gard to the ſize of the pigeon-houſe, it 
depends entirely on the number of birds 
intended to be kept; but it is better to 


have it roomy, than to be pinched for 


want of it; andas to the form of it, the 


round are greatly preferable to the ſquare 


ones; becauſe it will not be ſo ealy for 


the rats to come at them in the former as 
in the lacter. It is alſo much more con- 


venient; for you may, by the help of a 
ladder turning upon an axis, get at all 


the neſts in the houſe with very little 


trouble, which is not readily done in a 
fquare houſe. 


In order to prevent rats from getting 


into the pigeon-houſe, by climbing up 
the outſide, the wall ſhould be ſheathed 
with plates of tin, for about two feet in 
5 height; and project out three or four 


inches 
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inches at the top, which ſhould be pointed 
with ſharp wire, to prevent their clam- 
bering any higher; alſo the outſide an- 
gles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe, ought to 
be particularly guarded againſt the de- 
vaſtations of theſe formidable enemies 
to the pigeon tribe, 

The pigeon-houſe Would be built 
near ſome good ſweet water, that the pi- 
geons may convey it to their young ones, 
and their carrying it in their bills will warm 
it a little, and not only make it more pa- 
latable, but alſo more wholeſome. 

The covering of the pigeon-houſe, 
ſhould be well put together, ſo that not 
the leaſt rain may penetrate through it. 

The whole building muſt be covered with 
hard plaiſter, and white-waſhed within 
and without; white being the colour pi- 


geons moſt delight in, and becauſe the 


building is the eaſier diſcerned by the 
bird when at a diſtance, from its white 
appearance. As pigeons dung is very 
corroſive, care ſhould be taken that the 
foundation is well laid, the flooring good, 


and the whole building well cemented. 


It ſhould alſo be a ſtanding rule, that 
there be no door, or other aperture to- 
wards the caſt ele ſhould always face 
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the ſouth, pigeons being very fond of 


the ſun, eſpecially in the winter; but if 
the window of the pigeon-houſe faces 
the north, it ſhould never be opened, 
but in very warm weather, when the air 
may have free admittance, which at that 


ſeaſon of the year, is both refreſhing and 
wholeſome to the pigeons. The pigeon- 
houſe ſhould have a cincture, made ei- 


ther of free-ſtone or parget, reaching 
from the projecture under the window, 


to nearly the middle of the pigeon-houſe ; 
the uſe of which is for the birds to reſt 
upon. when they come out of the fields: 
and at this aperture ſhould be fixed a 


portcullis, or fliding-blind, che fides of 
which muſt be well lined with tin, fenced 
with. rarp-pointed wire, ſtrongly faſten- 


ed to the wall, as. a barrier againſt the 


rats. This portcullis, or ſliding blind, 


may be drawn up at pleaſure, by means 
of a cord and pulley, properly fixed to 
It, and the pigeons ſet at liberty, or con- 


fined, as inclination may dictate, or oc- 


caſion require. 


The neſts, or coves in a pigeon-houſe, 


generally conſiſt of long ſquare holes 


made in the walls, and theſe are ſo con- 
trived, that the pigeon fits dark, whic 
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is a ſituation they much covet when 
hatching: theſe neſts were highly eſteem- 


ed, till the invention of earthen pots 


came up; for it has ſometimes happened 
that thoſe built in the walls, have had 


ſome chink, or ſmall aperture, through 


which rats, or ſome other vermin have 


found means to intrude; but the pot being 
of one entire piece, keeps them out, ex- 


cept it be at the mouth. There 1s ano- 
ther ſort made of round tiles, placed 
upon each other, in external appearance 
not unlike the ſhape of a water- pipe; 
and theſe are ranged about the diſtance 
of half a foot from each other, fitted 
upon bricks ſuited to the circular form 


of the tiles, which ſerve alſo to part the 


neſts: but as theſe are not ſo convenient 


as the others, they are ſeldom uſed. As 


the pigeon does not always build a neſt, 
it is neceſſary to have a ſmall cavity ſunk 
at the bottom of the coves, to prevent 
the eggs from rolling aſide, for, though 
the pigeon may fit well in her neſt, if 
this accident happens they will certainly 
be ſpoiled: particular care ſhould alſo 

be taken, that the coves in the walls, be 
of a ſize ſufficient for the cock and hen 

to ſtand in. The firſt range of theſe. 
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neſts ſhould be about four feet from the 


ground, and the wall below them being 
very ſmooth, and ſheathed with tin as 


before directed, the rats will not be able 
to reach them. Theſe neſts or coves muſt 
be placed in a quincunx order, or che- 


quer-wiſe, and not directly over one ano- 


ther; nor ſhould they be raiſed any 
higher than within one yard of the top of 


the wall; and it is cuſtomary to cover 
the upper row of theſe coves, with a 


board ſet ſloping, and projecting at leaſt 


a foot and a half from the wall, for fear 


the rats ſhould find means to get down 
from the top; though it is not very 
| feaſible, how the rats ſhould be able to 
get on the top of a detached building, 
which is properly ſecured at the bottom 
on purpoſe to prevent them. Before the 


mouth of every cove, - which muſt be 


built even with the wall, ſhould be fixed 


a ſmall flat ſtone, to project out of the 
wall three or four inches, for the pigeons 


to reſt upon in going in, or coming out 


from their neſts, or when the weather 
obliges them to remain priſoners at 


There are pigeon-houſes of different 


forms and ſizes, built of various mate- | 


rials, 
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| rials, but moſtly of wood; to be ſeen 
in farm-yards, the yards of inns, and 


gentlemens court-yards ; ; chiefly inhabit- 
ed by pigeons kept for the table, which 
walk about the yard picking up the ſcat- 
tered grains of corn, and feeding among 
the fowls: there are many perſons who 
are very fond of this fort of pigeons. 
Others there are, who are poſſeſſed of 
very valuable flights of fancy birds, 
which as they require a diſtinct deſcrip— 
tion, ſhall be copiouſly treated of, under 
their different names, in the enſuing. 
pages. Theſe pigeon-houſes, are al- 
ways built, according to the fancy or 
convenience of the owner; but in what 
manner ſoever they are conſtructed, the 


| ſame advice as has been already given, is 


nn neceſſary to be complied 
ending the pigeons from the 
nocturnal depredations of the weazel, 
pole-cat, and rat. 

Any lord of the manor or freeholder, 
may build a pigeon-houſe, or dove-cote, 
upon his own land, but a tenant cannot 
do it without the lord's licence, When 
perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons within a 
certain diſtance of the pigeon-houſe they 
are liable to pay a forfeiture, 
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Directions for focking and managing the 


_ Pigeon-Houſe, or Dove-Cote; with ſome 
Account of thoſe Pigeons that are moſs 
advantageous for this Purpoſe ; together 

with an Abſtract of he Laws 1 
Zo Pigeons. 


The months of May and Auguſt are 


the moſt proper ſeaſons, to ſtock your 


pigeon-houſe ; young pigeons being then 
plenty, may be purchaſed very reaſona- 
ble; the ſpring pigeons having been kept 
up during the winter, are much ſtrength- 


ened, and ſoon in a condition to yield 


profit to the buyer. Thoſe in autumn 


are well fed and ſtrong, having been 
Plentifully ſupplied by the old ones in 
the time of harveſt. As to the number 
neceſſary to ſtock a pigeon- houſe, that de- 

pends upon the inclination, ability, or 
convenience of the purchaſer; if few pi- 


geons are put in the houſe, it will be 


ſome time before any advanta ge is reaped, 


for none mult be taken out of the pigeon- 


: houſe before it is well ſtocked. 


The dove-cote, or common blue 


5 geon, being both prolific and a is 
5 moſt warf che attention of country peo- 


ple, 
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ple, as it is generally remarked, that the 
ſmall pigeons rear the greateſt number 
of young ones; but when the breed of 


ptgeons proves too ſmall, it will be pro- 
per to intermix with the dove-cote a fewẽ— 


of the common tame ſort; in the pro- 


curing of which, care muſt be taken 


not to ſelect thoſe of glaring colours, ſor 
the others will not eaſily affociate with 


them. Others recommend the dark grey 


coloured pigeon, inclining to aſh-colour 
und black; eſpecially if ſhe has a redneſs 


in her eyes, and a ring of gold colour 


about Fre neck; which, according to 


the judgment of ſome, are l | 


|  figns of her fertility. 


On farms contiguous to cities and large 


: towns, though the maintenance is expen- 
ſive, it will turn to good account to keep | 
a a number of the large tame pigeons; for 


as they hatch early in the ſeaſon, the 


young ones are always fat, and fetch a 


good price, On farms more remote from 


cities and towns, the common pigeons are 
| 2 5 preferable; as they increaſe very 


aſt, and are kept at a ſmall expence, 

their numbers over- balance the lownefs 
of the Price. 5 
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Pigeons ſhould be kept very clean, for 
though they make a great deal of dirt, 


they do not like to live in it: care ſhould 
be taken to prevent ſtarlings and other 
birds from viſiting their neſts, as they 


will ſuck, or deſtroy their eggs; alſo that 


there are not too many cocks in propor- 


tion to the hens, for "this is a Conſtant 


| ſource of miſchief, as the cocks diſagree 
and drive each other away, which proves 
detrimental to the ſtock. Few people 
make any conſcience of enticing away 


neighbouring pigeons ; but, for the rea- 


ſon juſt given, this practice becomes hurt- 


ful to themſelves, and they are frequent- 
ly loſers by 1t. 


Pigeons are kept to the beſt advan- | 


tage, near thoſe lands, which are ſowed 


with horfe-beans and grey-peaſe ; for 


_ theſe pulſe being ſown carly in the ſea- 
ſon, the bird by feeding on them, ac- 
_ quires great vigour, and hatches its 
young early in the ſeaſon, which | is a be- 
neficial circumſtance to the owner. Bar- 


ley and buck- wheat are very ſtrengthen- 


ing food for pigeons, and cauſe them to 1 
lay frequently. Tares and white peaſe 


are alſo very proper food for pigeons. 


Though the common ſort will Proven for 


t! em- | 
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themſelves through the greater part of 


the year, they mult be fed in hard wea- 


ther; and alſo towards the latter end of 
June, which is ſtiled by the huſbandmen, _ 


benting-time, from the graſs called bent, 


the ſeed of which is then ripe, and is al- 


| moſt the only food the pigeons can get at, 


as the peaſe are not ſufficiently mature. 
At this ſeaſon, pigeons in general have 
many young ones, and as the ſeed of the 


bent graſs is not cheriſhing, it is really 
neceſſary to ſupply them with food, du- 
ring the ſhort time it laſts, which is while 


the pulſe ripens, and as extreme hard 
froſts are ſeldom of long continuance, 


the keeping of pigeons in the country, 
turns to good account, Pigeons uſually 


take reſt at noon, and as it agrees with 

them they ſhould not be diſturbed ; 
morning and evenings are the beſt times 
for giving them their food; be mindful 


alſo that they are plentifully ſupplied with 
water, that they be kept free from ver- 


min, that the pigeon- houſe be kept clean, 
and frequently ſtrewed with gravel: theſe 


rules properly obſerved will greatly in- 
creaſe your ſto -c. e 


Various are the diſputes concerning 


the longevity of pigeons, for it is diffi- 
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cult to know how to diſtinguiſh their 
age; though they ſeldom live more than 
. eight years, and continue prolific for the 
firlt four only; aſter which time, if you 

keep pigeons for profit, they only en- 
cumber the houſe, and deprive you of 
the advantage you might reap by others 
that are younger. In order to fatten 
young pigeons tor the table in winter, 
take them before they can fly, when they 
are {tout birds, and pull the largeſt quill 
_ feathers out of their wings, which will 
confine them to their neſts; and the ſub- 
ſtance of the nouriſhment they receive, 1 
not being diffuſed for want of excrciſe, * 
ſoon fattens them. 
Farmers for their ownſakes, ſhould be 
careful that the pigeon-nouſe is kept 
clean, and the dung preſerved; it being 
ſome of the fineſt manure in the world, 
and claims the precedence of the dung of 
all other animals. It is endued with a 
nitrous quality, and is of a very hot na- 
ture, which makes it an excellent ſoil for 
cold, moiſt, damp grounds. In manur- 
ing of land, it is frequently ſown in the 
ſame manner as grain, alſo harrowed in 
with it. It 1s of a nature peculiarly ſuit- 
ed to hop-grounds, Tanners make 15 
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of it in preparing upper leathers : and it 
is of great ſervice in medicine. 

By. the 1 James c. 27. Whoever ſhall 
ſhoot at, kill or deſtroy any dove or pi- 

eon, with any gun or bow, or take, 
kill, or deſtroy the fame, with ſetting 
dogs and nets, or any ſnares, engines, or 
inſtruments whatſoever, ſhall, on being 
convicted thereof, before two juſtices, by . 
confeſſion or oath of two witneſſes, be 
committed to goal for three months, or 
pay for the uſe of the poor 208. for every 
pigeon; or, after one month after his 
commitment, become bound by recog- 
nizance, with two ſureties, before two 
juſtices, in 20]. each, not to offend 1 in the 
like manner again. 


And by the 2 Geo. 3. c. 29. 78 per- 


ſon who ſhall ſhoot at, or by any means 


kill or take, with a wilful intent to de- 
ſtroy any pigeon, he ſhall, on conviction 
thereof, by confeſſion or oath of one wit- | 
neſs, before one juſtice, forfeit 20s. to 


the proſecutor ; and if not immediately | 


paid, ſuch juſtice ſhall commit him to 
the houſe of correction, for any term not 


_ exceeding three months, nor leſs than 


one, unleſs the penalty be ſooner pag. 


1 Ferions who are convicted on this act, 


ſhall 
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| ſhall not be convicted on any former act, 


and proſecutions on this act muſt be 


commenced within two months after the 


offence was committed. 
Theſe two abſtracts are given to in- 


; form the keepers of pigeons, of the laws 


in force to protect them; but more eſ- 


pecially to remove the vulgar error ſo 


prevalent among the lower claſs of peo- 
ple; © that pigeons are a nuiſance, that 


they deſtroy a great deal of ſeed in the 


fields, grain 1n the rick yards, and looſen 
the tiles on the tops of buildings ; that 


any perſon may ſhoot them, provided 
that he does not carry them away. 


Therefore the reader is defired to take 
notice, that both the above acts are un- 
repealed, and in full force: conſequent- 


| ly every offender 1s liable to the e L 


ments therein ers. 


k — 


Account of iis WM Methods oy preventing 


Pigeons from leaving their Habitations. 


Many and various are the means made 
uſe of by owners of pigeons, to prevent 
their ſtraying from home, or being enticed 


away by the arts of others: but as itwould be 
needleſs to inſert more than 1 18 neceſſary, 


WM 
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we ſhall here only ſelect ſome of the moſt 


approved and uſeful methods now in 
practice. 


1. Lay near the pigeon- -houſe a bay 
row full of loam, reduce it to the con- 
ſiſtence of pap, by mixing with it wa- 


ter, but brine is better; add to this a 
gallon and a half of the coarſeſt ſand, a 


peck of bay ſalt, and a little ſalt-petre. 


If the loam is beat up with water, it will 


require more ſalt, than when brine is uſed 
for that purpoſe. If it is a good ſandy 
loam, leſs ſand will do. Where loam 
cannot be procured, clay will anſwer the 
purpoſe, but then much more ſand will 
be wanted. The pigeons will be ſo fond 


of this little bank, as not eaſily to leave 


it. 


8 Take the heed. wad feet of a gelt 


goat, boil them till the fleſh parts from 

the bone: take this fleſh and boil it again 
in the ſame liquor, till the whole is re- 
duced to a jelly; then put in ſome clean 
potters earth, kneading the whole toge- 
ther to the conſiſtence of dough, which 
make into ſmall loaves, and dry them in 


the ſun or oven, but be careful they are 


not burnt; when they are dry, place 


| the em in the moſt convenient parts of the 


pigeon- 
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pigeon-houſe ; when the pigeons will ſoon 


peck at it, and liking the taſte, will not 
leave it but with regret. Some make 
uſe of a goat's head boiled in urine, with 


a mixture of ſalt, cummin, and hemp. 
3. Others make a repaſt of millet, fried 
in honey, with the addition of a little ſalt 
and water: this compoſition is ſaid to 
have ſuch an effect on them, that they 
will never after leave, their habitation; 


and is of great uſe in drawing ſtrange pi- 


geons to it. = 
4. Laſtly there is nothing ſuperior to 


the true and genuine falt-cat, if made as 
follows. Take ſifted gravel, brick- 
makers earth, and the rubbiſh of an old 
wall, a peck of each; or if you uſe lime 


inſtead of rubbiſh, half the quantity will 


do; add to theſe a pound and a half of. 


cummin-ſeed, a quarter of a pound of] 


bay-ſalt, or ſalt-petre; let theſe ingre- 
dients be well mixed together with as 


much ſtale urine as will make a ſtiff ce- 


ment. Let it be put into old tin pots, 


kettles, or ſtone-jars, with holes in the 


ſides for them to peck at it, only let 


them be covered at top to prevent their 
— 88 | 


When 
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When pigeons are with egg, they are 
generally very fond of lime, and it is of 
great uſe in hardening the ſhell of their 
egg; and by this means they are kept 
from pecking the mortar off the tops of 
houſes; though the damage they do is 


trifling, their beak being not long enough 


to looſen any tile that is properly fixed. 
The ſalt and urine provoke their thirſt, 
and they being of a very hot nature, oc- 
caſion them to drink often, which is of 
great ſervice to them. The ſtrong ſmell 


of the cummin-ſeed, pleaſes them much, 


keeps them at home, and allures others 


that are hovering about, and ſtraying 
from home. The oily nature of the 


earth, is a great help to them in the diſ- 


charge of their ſoft meat, when they are 
feeding their young ones; and the gravel 
| ſcours their craws, and is of great ſervice 


in promoting digeſtion. 


| Pigeons are remarkably fond of ſalt; | 
nor is there a cure for ſcarce any of the 


diſorders to which they are ſubject, with- 


out the aſliſtance of this ingredient; 
which proves that inſtinct the wiſe Crea- 
tor beſtows on animals, for the neceſſary 


preſervation of their welfare; and ac- 
counts for the extraordinary fondneſs pi- 
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geons have for the mortar that is found 
in old walls, which contains a falt little 
inferior to the common ſalt-petre: for 
which reaſon ſome place cakes of ſalt 
- candied againſt the walls of their Pie en 
Houſe. 
Having given full and plain directions | 
for the choice, and management of thoſe 
pigeons, that are moſt advantageous for 
country people, or others, who breed 
them for market, we ſhall now turn our 
thoughts, to gratify the taſte of thoſe 
breeders who GE in 1 birds. 


— —— — 


Tu ENGLISH Powres. 


This pigeon derives its name from 
being originally bred in England, and 
is a croſs breed between a horſeman and 
a cropper; and frequently pairing 
their young ones with the cropper, has 
added great beauty to this bird, and raiſ- 
ed its reputation among the fanciers. 

According to the rules laid down by 
the fancy, this bird ought to meaſure, 
from the point of the beak to the end of the 
tail, eighteen inches; to have a fine ſhape + 
and hollow back, ſloping off taper from 
the ſhoulders, for when it has a rife on 


the 
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the back, it is termed hog-backed ; the 
legs from the toe-nail, to the upper joint 
in the thigh ſeven inches. The crop 


ought to be large and circular towards 


the beak, riſing behind the neck, ſo as 
to cover and run neatly off at the ſhoul- 
ders, with a ſmart girt, and their variety 
of plumage gives a fine ſymmetry to the 
whole bird. FO ee eds 
Of the feather. Thoſe compoſed of dif- 
ferent colours are moſt eſteemed, as the 
blue-pied, black-pied, red-pied, 20 
yellow-pied. All theſe properties riſe 
in value according as they agree with. 
the above deſcription; for example, if 
the blue-pied and black-pied are poſſeſ- 
ſed of the other qualities; the black- 
pied, on account of the plumage, will 
be the moſt valuable pigeon; and if the 
yellow-pied has theſe marks, it will be 
tar preferable 20-2a0y; hot; 
In order more fully to diſplay the beau- 
ties and properties of the powter, we 
ſhall here deſcribe in what manner a pow- 
ter ought to be pied, after the fancy of 
the ableſt judges. The front of the crop 
ſhould be white, encircled with a ſhining 
green, interſperſed with the ſame colour 


| he is pied, but the white ſhould not reach 


8 Rs 
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_ the back of the head, for then he is ring 
't headed. There ſhould be a patch, in the 
$1 ſhape of a half moon, falling upon the 

chop, of the ſame colour with which he 
is pied; and when this is wanting, he is 

called ſwallow throated. The head, 

neck, back and tail, ſhould preſerve a 

uniformity of colour, and if a blue-pied 

pigeon, he ſhould have two black ſtreaks 
or bars near the end of both wings, but 
if theſe chance to be of a brown colour, 
it greatly diminiſhes the value of the 
bird, and he is then kite-barred as the 
fancy term it. When the pinion of the 
wing is ſpeckled with white, in the form 
of a roſe, it is called a roſe-pinion, and 
is highly eſteemed, though it is a great 
rarity to find any one complete in this 

property; but when the pinion has a 
large daſh of white on the external edge 

of the wing, he is ſaid to be biſhoped or 

lawn-ſleeved.* They muſt not be naked 
about the thighs, nor ſpindle legged, as 
ſome of the powters formerly were before 
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® The reader is deſired to take notice that [aws- 
feeved, kite-barred, &c. and fuch like terms which 
frequently occur in deſcribing theſe birds, are fancy 
terms, and made uſe of by gentlemen of the fancy 


only. 
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or become an eaſy prey to the cats. 
_ reverſe is being looſe winded, ſo that he 
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the breed was improved ; but their legs. 


and thighs muſt be ſtout and ſtraight, and 
well covered with white ſoft downy fea- 
thers: but whenever it happens that the 


joints oß the knees, or any part of the 


thigh, is tinged with another colour, hge 
is foul-thighed. If the nine flight fea- 
thers of the wing are not white, he is 


"foul- 22 and when only the ex- 


treme is of the fame 


eather of the wing 


colour with the body, he is called ſword- 


flighted. 

The crop of the powter ought to be 
filled with wind, ſo as to ſhew its full ex- 
tent, with eaſe and freedom; for it is + 


very great fault, when a bird overcharges 


his crop with wind, and ſtrains himſelf 


ſo much, that he aeenden falls back- 


wards, becauſe he is not able to give a 
quick vent to the confined air, which 


makes him diſquiet and heavy, and many 
a fine bird has, by this ill habit, either 


fallen into the ſtreet, down a chimney, 


The 


exhibits ſo ſmall a crop, as to appear to 
as little advantage as an 1ll-ſhaped-runt. 
A powter ſhould play erect, with a fine 
well ſpread tail, which muſt not touch 
* 2 -.- ME 
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the ground, nor fink between his legs- 
neither muſt it reſt upon his rump, which 


is a great fault, and is called rumping. 
He ſhould draw the ſhould=rs of his wings 
cloſe to his body, diſplaying his limbs 


without ſtradling, and to walk almoſt 


upon his toes, without jumping or kick- 


ing, as is the manner of the uploper, but 


moving with an eaſy majeſtic air. 

The powter that approaches neareſt all 
theſe properties, is a very valuable bird; 
and ſome fanciers by a patient perſeve- 


rance, and great expence, have bred 
theſe birds ſo near the ſtandard preſcrib- 


ed, as to ſell them for 1 N uineas a 
When a are meant to be ſhewn, 
be prepared for it, by being 
food half a day before the time 
biting them; this method will 
em to ſwell their crop to its full 
tent, and appear to the beſt advantage; 
117 2rcat care mult be afterwards uſed to 
it ſtop to the dangerous conſequence 
their over-teeding themfelves, which 
will do, if not timely prevented, af- 
te: r been kept ſo long empty. 
Theſ e pigeons make a very ſtriking ap- 


p<arance on the outſide of a building, 


though 


- 
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; though the favourite fort are ſeldom per- 


mitted to fly, for fear of the accidents 
already mentioned, on account of their 


crops, particularly thoſe that are apt to 
overcharge themſelves with wind. 


There is a great deal of trouble, time, 
and expence, requiſite for breeding and 


rearing of young powters, for they re- 
quire a vaſt deal of attendance, as every 


fingle bird, cocks as well as hens, muſt 


be parted during the winter feafon, and 


placed in a ſeparate pen or coop, each of 
them muſt be ſupplied with meat and wa- 


ter, and care taken that the coop be lofty 


and ſpacious, that they may not get an 


ill habit of ſtooping, which is ſo great an 


imperſection, that it muſt be prevented 
by all poſſible means; in the ſpring, when 


you match them, prepare yourſelf with 


two pair of dragoons to every pair of 
powters, for feeders or nurſes; for thoſe 
who are curious in the fancy, never ſuf- 


fer powters to hatch their own erg they 
being ſuch unfeeling parents, if le 


ft to 
themſelves, as would frequently ſtarve 
their young ones. The dragoons muſt 


be kept in a loft ſeparate from the pow- 


ters, for fear they ſhould degenerate and 


baſtardize the breed; but when the hen 


P43 powter 
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powter has laid her egg, it ſhould be 


thifted under a dragoon, that has alſo 
lately laid an egg, and the egg of the 
dragoon put under the powter, eit bein 
very proper the powter ſhould have an 


egg or eggs to lit upon, or ſhe will quick- 


ly ay again; and this often repeated, 
will be the cauſe of her death. Very 


great caution muſt be obſerved, and that 


in due time, to prevent theſe birds from 


gorging, which the large cropped ones 
are apt to do, and is often the occaſion 


of their death. ' 


A -great deal of time muſt be ſpent 


upon them, to make them tame and fa- 
miliar, for the powter ſhould be uſed 


to company, and frequently attended, 


chuckled, and talked to, during the win- 
ter, in a phraſe which the fancy are well 


acquainted with, ſtroaking their backs, 
and alſo clacking to them as a hen does 
to her chickens, or they will become ſhy, 
and loſe one of their greateſt properties, 
for which they are ſo much admired, 
which is called ſhewing, and this would 
make the beſt of them appear to great 
diſadvantage, and which cauſed a judici- 


ous fancier to remark, that powters were 
2 bird more peculiarly ſuited to watch- 


makers, 
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makers, coblers, weavers, and ſuch 
trades only, as worked in the ſame room 
where they were kept, that the lower 
claſs of fanciers may converſe and fami- 
liarize them, without laviſhing that time, 
that ſhould be occupied in providing for 


their families. 


The expence of raiſing a ſhew of pow. 
ters is ſometimes very great, for a fancier 
may begin with half a dozen pair of theſe 
birds, and in a ſhort time be obliged to 


buy more, or be forced to exchange ſome 


of his beſt birds for worſe, in order to 
croſs the ſtrain, for he muſt not breed 
them in and in, that is, coupling the bro- 


ther and ſiſter, or father and daughter, 


or any other conſanguineous connection, 


as the breed would degenerate and be 
worth nothing. The above, and ſome 
other inconveniences too tedious to re- 


late attend the training of the powter ; 


and whereas the ſame number of almond 
tumblers would ſtock a fancier for life, 
for the breeding of tumblers in and in, 
would only diminiſh the ſize of the breed, 
which 1s a quality much coveted in them, 


and if ſupplied with meat, water, and a 


little clean ſtraw, give no further trouble. 
bk he powter was formerly ſo much valued, 


28 
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as to monopolize the attention of the 
fancy in general, but ſince the almond 


tumblers are brought to ſuch perfection, 
and for the other reafons already given, 


the powter is now much neglected. Some 
fanciers declare that if tumblers were 


kept in ſeparate pens, and trained as the 
powters are, they would ſhew in the ſame 
manner, and be equally familiar. [For an 
exact repreſentation of this bird, accord- 
ing to the rules of the fancy, we refer our 
readers to the frontiſpiece, which ſhews a 
great variety of pigeons. 5 


Tun Doren 3 


This pigeon was originally bred in 


Holland, and its make feems to agree 


with the: country from whence it came; | 


the body is thick, clumſy, and ſhort, as 


are alſo the legs, which are feathered 


down to the feet; they have a large 
pouch or bag hanging under their beak, 
which they can ſwell with wind, or de- 


. at pleaſure; their crop hangs low, 
ut is very large; they are ſo looſe fea- 


thered on the thighs, as to be ſtiled flag- 


thighed; they ſeldom play upright, and 


ſtand wide on their legs, the 4 are gravel 
eyed, and ſuch bad feeders of their young 


ones, that as s ſoon as they have fed off 
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their ſoft meat, it is neceſſary to place 
their young ones under a pair of ſmall 
runts, dragoons, or powting-horſemen, 


who will act the part of nurſes better than 


their thoughtleſs parents. 

There are a great variety of feathers in 
this pigeon, and the Dutch are very care- 
ful in the breed of them; for when they 


are fed off their ſoft meat, they place the 
young ones under more tender nurſes, and 


then put the old ones in different coops 
for a month, feeding them with hem 


or rape ſeed, which makes them very ſala- 


cious, and then turning them together, 
| they breed pigeons with very good pro- 


| Perties; but ſince the powter has been 
bred to ſuch perfection, the cropper is 


but lightly eſteemed by the Engliſh fan- 


| ciers. The Dutch cropper is the moſt 
addicted to gorge of any pigeon, eſpecially 
if not Oy ſupplied with food and 


water. 1 
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This is what the fancy term a baſtard 
bred pigeon, and is produced between 
the horſeman and cro per; and agreea- 

ble to the number of times that their 
Young ones are bred over to the cropper, 
they 


8 The beter — 


they have the appellation of firſt, ſecond, 
or third bred; and the more frequent 
this method is practiſed, the greater is 
the improvement the crop receives from 


it. This breed of pigeons was formerly 


much encouraged, in order to improve 
the ſtrain of the powter, by making them 


eloſe thighed ; though it was the fire of 


the horfeman's blood that cauſed them to 
rump; but fince the ſtrain of powters, is 
now brought to ſuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, that practice is diſcontinued. 
They are a lively pigeon, being very 
full of mirth on the top of a houſe, and 
by frequently daſhing off, are excellent 
decoys for ſtray pigeons that have miſſed 


their way home, which is a pleaſing ſatis- 


faction to thoſe who delight in the flying 
fancy. They are fertile breeders, and 


tender nurſes, always taking great care | 
theſe pi- | 


of their young ones. Some o 
geons meaſure fix inches and a half in 
legs; they are a hearty, ſpirited bird, and 
only ſupply them with food, they will 
give very little trouble. There are in- 
ſtances of this bird's coming home at 
twenty miles diſtance. 


e 
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E 
This bird is a native of Holland 
being originally bred there, it nearly re- 
ſembles the Engliſh powter, in all its 
properties, only it is ſmaller in every reſ- 
pect; it has a very round crop, in which 
it commonly hides its bill; it has ſmall 
flender legs, (this was the fault of the 
Engliſh powter till the late improve- 
ments) with its toes ſhort and cloſe toge- 
ther, on which it trips ſo exactly, when 
Walking, as to leave the ball of the foot 
quite hollow ; it plays very upright, 1s 
cloſe-thighed, and it is the cuſtom of 
this pigeon, on approaching the hen, to 
leap to her with its tail ſpread, from hence 
the name Uploper is derived, from the 
Dutch word Uplopen, to leap up. It is 


| Aa great rarity to ſee any of theſe pigeons 


pied, they being almoſt always either all 
white, black, or blue. Since the Eng- 
liſh powter has become ſuch a favourite, 
there is little encouragement given to the 
breed of this pigeon here, and indeed 
there is no compariſon to be made be- 
tween them; though it is ſaid, that in 

> ee, 
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Holland, ſome of theſe pigeons have 


been ſold for five and twenty guineas a 
Pair. 


— 


2 


Tu PaRTSTIAN PowTER. 


This bird, though brought into Eng- 


land from Bruſſels, 1s originally a native 
of Paris; it partakes of the ſame nature 
as the Engliſh powter, though it is not 
ſo well made; its body and legs are ſhort, 
It has generally a long, but not a large 
crop, and 1s thick in the girt. This bird 


is greatly admired for its plumage, which 
is very elegant and peculiar to this ſpecies 


only; every feather being ſtreaked with 
a variety of colours, the flight excepted, 
which is white ; the more red this bird 
has interſperſed with its other colours, the 


greater is the value ſet upon it; they are 


generally bull-eyed, or gravel-eyed, but 


this is a matter of indifference amongſt ; 


the fanciers, which eye it hath, 


—— — 1 


Tat chin. 


The carrier is rather larger than moſt 
of the common ſized pigeons, ſome of 
them meaſuring from the apex of the 
beak 
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beak to the end of the tail, fifteen inches, 
and weigh nineteen or twenty ounces; 


their feathers lie very cloſe, even and 


ſmooth, their fleſh is naturally firm, and 


their necks long and ſtraight, that when 
they ſtand upright on their legs, they ſhew 


an elegant gentility of ſhape far exceed- 
ing moſt other pigeons, who when they 
ſtand cringe themſelves up in an uncouth 


manner. From. the lower part of the 
head, to the middle of the upper chap, 


there grows out a white, naked, fungous 
fleſh, which is called the wattle, and is 
generally met by two ſmall protuber- 
ances of the ſame luxuriant fleſh, riſing 


on each fide of the under chap; this fleſh 


is always moſt valued when of a blackiſh | 


colour. 


The circle round the black pupil of 


the eyes, is commonly of a red brick- 


duſt colour, though they are more eſteem- 


ed when of a flery red: theſe are alſo 


encompaſſed with the ſame ſort of naked, 


fungous matter, which is very thin, ge- 


nerally of the breadth of a ſhilling, and 

the broader this ſpreads, the greater is 
the value ſet upon them; but when this 
luxuriant fleſh round the eye is thick and 
hroad, it denotes the carrier to be a good 


F breeder, 


—— 
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breeder, and one that will rear very fine 
young ones. The gentlemen of the fancy 
are unanimous in their opinion, in giv— 
ing this bird, the title of © the king of 
the pigeons,” on account of its grace- 
ful appearance, and uncommon ſaga- 
ci 

The fanc have attributed to the car- 
rier, the eee twelve properties; 
three in the head, three in the eye, three 
in the wattle, and three in the beak. 

The properties of the head conſiſt in 
its flatneſs, ſtraitneſs, and length; for 
inſtance, when a carrier has a very flat 
1kull, a little indented in the middle, 
with a long, narrow head, it is greatly 
admired; and if the reverſe, it is termed 
barrel- headed. 
The eye of the carrier ould be broad. 


circular, and of an uniform appearance, 


for if one part of the eye appears to be 


thinner than another, it is a great imper- 
fection, and is called pinch- eyed; but 
when the eye is equal and full, and free 
from irregularities, it is a roſe-eye, and 
is very valuable. Some mention the diſ- 
tance which ought to be between the 
back of the wattle and the edge of the 
eye; but this is is not a property, for when 
a carrier 
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a carrier lives to be three or four years 


old, has a broad eye, and a large wattle, 


they will join of courſe. 

The wattle ſhould be broad acroſs the 
beak, ſhort from the head towards the 
point of the bill, and leaning a little for- 


wards from the head ; for if it lays flat, 
it is in great diſrepute, and is ſaid to be 


peg-wattled. This has cauſed ſome art- 
ful people, in order to impoſe upon the 
Jeſs knowing, and on the price of 
an imperfect bird, to ingeniouſly raiſe 
the hinder part of the wattle, fill it up 
with cork, and bind it in with fine wire, 
in ſo neat a manner as not to be caſily 
detected, particularly by thoſe who are 
rather raw, and un{kilful in the fancy. 


The beak of the carrier ſhould be long, 5 
ſtraight and thick; though an inch and a 


» 4#%@ 
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half is a long beak, it muſt not meaſure 
215 chan one nch and a quarter in length. 
The ſtrai ghine s of the beak 1s a great 
addition to its length, and if it is the 
leaſt out of ſhape in this reſpect, it is 
then termed hook-beaked, and is lightly 
eſteemed. It ſhould allo be thick, and 
of a black colour, which is a great re- 
5 commendation, but when it falls ſhort in 


F 2 „ this 
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this particular, it is called ſpindle berk⸗ 
ed, which decreaſes its value. 

The length and thinneſs of its neck, 
are ſo eminent a mark of its elegance, as 
not to be paſſed over in ſilence; ſome 
call this a property, and indeed it mult be 
granted that it greatly encreaſes the beau- 
ty of this broad-cheſted bird, and more 
eſpecially ſo when the pigeon carries its 
head rather backward, as it ſhews itſelf 
to great advantage, 

The plumage of this bird is generally 
either dun or black, though there are 
alſo ſplaſhed, whites, blues, and pieds 
of each feather; but the dun and black 
agree beſt with the before-deſcribed pro- 
perties; yet the blues and blue-pieds 
being very ſcarce, are great rarities, con- 
ſequently of great value, though they are 
inferior in the properties, relating to the 
above-mentioned feathers. : 

This ſpecies of the pigeon, were ori- 
ginally bred at Baſſora, an ancient city 
of Perſia, and from thence tranſmitted to 
Europe; they are called carriers, from 
having been uſed to convey intelligence 
by letters, from one city to another, It 
1s from their extraordinary attachment to 
the place of their nativity, and more el- 


pecially 
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pecially where they have trained up their 
young, that theſe birds were employed 
in ſeveral countries as the moſt expedi- 
tious carriers. Theſe birds are firſt taken 
from where they were bred, to the place 
{rom whence they are to return with in- 
telligence. The letter, which ſhould be 
thin paper, mult be gently tied under the 
wing, in ſuch a manner as not to incom- 
mode the bird's flight; and it is then ſet 
at liberty to return. The winged mel- 
ſenger no ſooner finds itſelf at large, than 
Its love for its native home influences all 
its motions. It immediately flies up into- 
the clouds to an almoſt imperceptible 
height, and then, with great certainty and 
exactneſs, darts itſelf by ſome unknown 
intuitive principle towards its native ſpot, 
which is frequently at the diſtance of 
many miles, bringing its meſſage to the 
perſon to whom it is directed. By what 
viſible means they diſcover the place, or 
by what compaſs they are conducted in 
the right way, is equally myſterious and 
unknown, but it has been proved by ex- 

periment, that they will perform a jour- 
ney of forty miles, in the ſpace of one 

hour and a half; which is a degree of diſ- 
patch three times ſooner than the ſwifteſt 
= 33 


cert 
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four footed animal can poſſibly perform. 


This method of ſending diſpatches was 
in great vogue in the Faſt, and particu- 


larly at Scanderoon, till very lately; Dr. 


Ruſſel having informed us that the prac- 


tice is now diſcontinued.“ It was uſed 


there on the arrival of a ſhip, to give the 
merchants at Aleppo a more expeditious 
notice than could be deviſed by any other 
means. 5 
Extraordinary attention was formerly 
paid to the training of theſe pigeons, in 


order to be ſent from governors in a be- 
ſieged city, to generals that were coming 
to ſuccour it; from princes to their ſub- 
jects with the news of ſome important 
_ tranſaction ; or from love ſick ſwains to 
their dulcineas with expreſſions of their 
paſſion. In this country theſe aerial meſ— 


ſengers have been made uſe of for a ve 


ſingular purpoſe, being let looſe at Ty- 


burn at the moment the fatal cart is 
drawn away, to notify to diſtant friends, 
the ſhameful exit of the unhappy crimi- 
nal ; like as when ſome hero was to be 
interred, it being a cuſtom among the 
ancient Romans, to let fly an eagle from 


* Hiſtory of Aleppo, 66. 
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the funeral pile, to make his apotheoſis 
complete. 

In the Eaſt, they formerly kept relays 

| of theſe pigeons, in conſtant readineſs to 

carry expreſſes to all parts of the country. 

When the governor of Damiata heard the 


news of the death of Orillo, he let fly a 


pigeon, under whoſe wing he had faſten- 


edaletter; this fled to Cairo, from whence 
a ſecond was diſpatched to another place; 
as was cuſtomary, ſo that the death of 
Orillo * was made known to all Egypt, 


in the [pace « of a few hours. But the ſim- 
ple uſe of them was known 1n very early 
times: Anacreon f informs us, that he 
held a correſpondence with his lovely Ba- 
thyllus, by a dove. Tauroſthenes, by 


means of a pigeon, which he cauſed to be 
decked with purple, ſent the news to his 


father, who lived in the ifle of Egina, of 
his victory in the Olympic games, on the 
very day he had gained it. When Mo: 


dena was beſieged, Brutus within the 


walls, kept an uninterrupted correſpon- 


dence with Hirtius without, and this by 
the aſſiſtance of pigeons, ſetting at nought 
every ſtratagem of the beſieger, Anthony, 


* Arioſto, canto 15. 7 Anacreon, ode 9. 
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to ſtop theſe winged couriers. In the 


times of the Cruſades, there are many 


inſtances of theſe birds being made uſe- 
ful in the ſervice of war. Faſſo relates 
one during the ſiege of Jeruſalem; and 


Joinville another, during the cruſade of 
St. Louis. . 


In order to train a pigeon for this pur- 
poſe, take a ſtrong, tuli-ledged, young 


carrier, and convey it in a baſket, or bag, 


about half a mile from home, and there 
turn it looſe; having repeated this two or 


three times, then take it two, four, eight, 
ten, or twenty miles, and ſo on, till they 
will return from the moſt remote parts of 


the kingdom. For if they are not pracæ- 
tiſed when young, the beſt of them will 


fly but inſecurely, and ſtand a great 


chance of being loſt; be careful that the 
Pigeon intended to be ſent with the let- 
ter, is kept in the dark, and without food 


for about eight hours before it is let looſe, 


when it will immediately riſe, and turn- 


ing round, as is their cuſtom, will conti- 


nue on the wing till it has reached its 
home. [ This being a favourite bird with 
the fancy, our engraver has given a very 


exact repreſentation of it in the frontis- 


piece. ] 


| Taz 
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Tux HoRSEMAN. 

It is a matter of great diſpute, which 
remains undecided amongſt the fanciers, 
whether the horſeman is an original pi- 
geon, or whether it is not a baſtard ſtrain, 
bred between a tumbler and a carrier, or 
a powter and a carrier, and fo bred over 
again from a carrier; for it is certain the 
more frequent this is performed, the 
ſtronger and more graceful the horſeman 
becomes. There is a ſpecies of this ſort 
brought from Scanderoon, famous for 
the rapidity of their flight, and the vaſt 
diſtance they will go; which is the only 
incident that ſeems to ſupport the opinion 
that they are an original ſtrain; but this 
does not obviate the difficulty, for they 
may be bred aſter che ſame manner at 
Scanderoon, and ſo imported into Eu- 
rope. . 5 
This bird is in ſhape and make very 
like the carrier, only leſs in all its pro— 
perties; its body is ſmaller, its neck 
Morter; neither is their ſo much luxuri- 
ant encruſted fleſh upon the beak and 
round the eye, ſo that the diſtance be- 
tween the wattle and the eye, 1s much 
| more 


more conſpicuous in this pigeon than in 
the carrier. They are alſo more ſubject 
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to be barrel- headed and pinch-eyed. This 
ſpecies of the pigeon are decorated with 


aà variety of colours; but the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed, are the blue and blue-pieds, 
which generally prove the beſt breeders. 

| Theſe pigeons, eſpecially when young, 
ſhould be regularly flown twice a day, and 
as they gain ſtrength, ſhould be let loole, 
and put on the wing, without any others 
in company, and they will fly four or five 
Miles diſtance, in a few minutes, ſweep- 
ing over a very large circuit for an hour or 
two; this is what the fanciers term going 


an end: this method is of effential ur- 
vice to them, eſpecially when they are tn 
training for the homing uſe. Thele arc 
the ſort of pigeons chiefly made uſe of in 
this country, for the deciding of bets, or 


the conveying of letters. The true ge- 
nuine carriers, are at this time very 


ſcarce, and of too great a value to be 


flown, except the wager is very conſider- 


able. | 


: 4 
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This pigeon was originally bred be- 

tween a tumbler and a horſeman, _ the 
able 
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ableſt fanciers are unanimous in their opi- 


nions, as to its being of a baſtard ſtrain, 


and that by frequently matching their 
breed to the horſeman, they will acquire 


great ſtrength and agility. This pigeon 
is an excellent breeder, and makes a very 
tender nurſe; for which purpoſe they are 
frequently kept as feeders for rearing of 
young powters, Leghorn runts, and ſome 


other pigeons, who, either breed ſo faſt 
that they cannot conveniently give their 


young ones due attendance, or are deſti- 
tute of that natural fondneſs, which is 


the characteriſtic of this bird. 


The dragoon is a lighter and ſmaller 
made pigeon than the horſeman, and is 


ſaid to be more rapid in its flight for ten 


or twenty miles; nevertheleſs, if the 
horſeman be well-bred, it will always 


diſtance them at a greater number of 
miles. They ſhould be flown, and train- 


ed whilſt young, in the ſame manner as 


the horſeman. Amongſt the ſeveral re- 


markable inſtances of the celerity of the 


flight of this bird, there is one ſupported 
by undeniable teſtimony, of a dragoon, 
that flew from Bury St. Edmonds to 


London, which is ſeventy-ſix miles, in 
two hours and a half. 
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Tur TUMBLER. 
This pigeon derives it name, from an 
intuitive principle of inſtinct peculiar to 


its ſpecies, Which is their extraordinary 
motions as they are riſing in the air, and 


is effected by their turning themſelves 


over backward, much after the ſame 


manner that an expert genius in tumblin 


performs what is called the back-ſpring. 
Some fanciers are of opinion that the ce- 


lebrated almond tumbler cannot perform 
this manœuvre; but we are aſſured by a 


country gentleman, who is well verſed in 
the fancy, that they perform this motion 
with as great alertneſs as any other tumb- 


ler. The tumbler is a very ſmall pigeon, 


its body is ſhort, it has a ſlim neck, is 
very full breaſted, with a ſhort round 


Ho and fmall ſpindle beak, and the 


irides of the eyes ſhould be of a clear 
pearl colour; indeed, if the tumbler is 
without any particular blemiſh, there is 
no difference between it and the almond 
tumbler, except in the plumage. 

Theſe pigeons by their flight afford 
oreat ſatisfaction to the gentlemen of the 
fancy in general, for beſides the pleaſure 
they 85 by their tumbling, they will 

frequently 
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warm and clear, they will continue upon 


| pany, that a flight o 


vourite ſort ſeldom or never tumble but 
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frequently riſe to ſuch an amazing height 
in the air, as to be almoſt imperceptible 
to the keeneſt eye; and there is one pe- 
culiar property — to them, that 
is, they will not ramble far like the horſe- 
man, but if good birds, and familiarized 
to each other, will keep ſuch cloſe com- 

od a dozen may be 
covered with a large handkerchief. At 
this height, eſpecially if the weather be 


the wing for four or five hours upon a 
ſtretch; it is reported that ſome well- 
bred pigeons of this ſort have flown for 
nine hours ſucceſſively, when they have 
been up at their higheſt pitch: the fa- 


when they are beginning to riſe, or when 
they are coming down to pitch,  _ 
The Dutch tumbler nearly reſembles 
the Engliſh, only it is larger, with a jol- 
lier head, accompanied with a circle of 
thin ſkin round the eye, like that of a 
clean dragoon, and is frequently feather- 
legged ; the ſkin round the eye gives 
great diſguſt to ſome fanciers. It is 
taken notice of by ſome, that they are 
apt to tumble immoderately, and to loſe 
ground in flying, by ſinking too low 
as G amongſt 
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amongſt the reſt of the flight, which if 
true, is a very great fault, though ſome 
_of the Engliſh breed fall into the ſame 


error; and it mult be allowed that there 
are ſome very good of the Dutch breed, 
not at all inferior to the Engliſh. Ir is 
well known that the genuine Engliſh 
tumblers, are almoſt always white, blue, 


or black; for which reaſon it is the opi- 
nion -of the moſt experienced fanciers, 
that moſt of the valuable feathers have 
been introduced by a union with the 
Dutch. This pigeon diſplays in its plu- 


mage, an amiable and charming variety 
of colours, as reds, yellows, duns, blues, 
blacks, whites, filvers, and, in truth, a 
delightful compoſition of all theſe co- 
lours interſperſed with the white. 
There is a ſpecies of this pigeon 
known by the name of bald- pated-tumb- 
lers, the plumage of which conſiſts of a 
great variety of colours; they have a 
pearl eye, a clean white head, with a 
white flight and tail, and are reckoned 
very good flyers. When they are aloft 


in the air, in fine clear weather, the con- 


traſt of the feather ſhews if the diſtance | 
is not too great, and they make a very 


_ pleaſing appearance; though the blue 


Ones 
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ones have gained the greateſt reputation 
for their lofty flights. There are alſo 
tome called black or blue- bearded, that 


is, when either of thoſe colours, are or- 


namented with a long daſh of white, 


reaching from the under jaw and cheek, 


a little way down the throat; when this 


is well ſhaped, and they run clean in the 


fight and tail, as above deſcribed in the 
bald-pated ſort, they are very handſome 


birds. 


We proceed now to give the beſt in- 


ſtructions for raiſing of a flight of tumb- 


lers. Tumblers ſhould be kept in a loft 


by themſelves, and not be ſuffered to 


have any connection with other pigeons; 
for if they are once familiarized to fly 
with others, they will by degrees drop 


their flight, when they perceive their 
company ſcaling in the air beneath them; 


and by this means loſe one of their beſt 


qualities, for which they are ſo remarka- 
ble. Spare no expence in the purchaſe 
of one or two birds, that have been uſed 
to high-flying, for they will be of infi- 


nite ſervice in training your young ones 
to be lofty ſoarers. When the pigeons 
are well acquainted with their habication, 
turn them looſe, and put: them upon the 
2 wing 
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wing once a day only, and that without 
any other company ; a clear grey morning, 
eſpecially for young birds, is the pro- 
pereſt time; when after having exerciſed 
themſelves, and they are coming down, 
ftrew a little hemp-ſeed, or rape and ca- 


_ nary, to inveigle them in, and then con- 


fine them for the reſt of the day. Ac- 
cording to the obſervations of ſome fan- 
ciers, there are particular times, when a 
tumbler will take a more extraordinary 


flight than uſual, as for example, when 


ſhe ſits upon eggs, and a ſhort time after 
having fed off the ſoft meat; and al- 


though there is no convincing reaſon to 


be aſſigned for this, yet it has been re- 
peatedly confirmed by ocular demonſtra- 


tion. When crows, ſwallows, or other 
birds, are ſeen wantonly ſporting at a 


vaſt height in the air, is another time 
when tumblers will make a very extrava- 


gant flight, bath for height and length 
of time; but this may be readily ac- 


counted for, there being always at ſuch a 
time ſomething predominant in the 


temperament of the air, agreeable to the 


genius of thoſe birds, that take pleaſure 


in the upper regions of the atmoſphere. 


The fancier ſhould never let looſe his 
| tumble 
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tumblers on a miſty morning, or when 
there appears the leaſt ſigns of a riſing 
fog, for by theſe means they are deprived. 
of the ſight of their habitation, and many 
a good flight broke and loſt. High 
winds are alſo very detrimental to a flight. 
of pigeons, by forcing them too far from 
home, and cauſing them to ſtay out all 
night, ſo that if they are not quite loſt,. 
they are expoſed to various accidents, | 
particularly to the claws of the cats. It 
| ſhould be a ſtanding rule never to turn. 
out a hen tumbler when ſhe is with ego, 
ſhe being generally ſick at that time, and 
very unfit to fly, ſo that ſhe may drop 
her egg by her long flight, to the og 
prejudice of your ſtock. 


— — — 
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This bird is by ſome called the ermine 
tumbler, though it is generally known, 
and called by the name of the almond 


| tumbler, but for what reaſon the oldeſt 


and moſt experienced fanciers are entire- 
ly at a loſs to explain. It is a very beau- 
tiful and valuable ſpecies, and derived 

3 * 
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its origin from the common tumblers. 
(which 1t ſo nearly reſembles in ſhape and 
make, as to render any deſcription un- 
neceſſary) by being judiciouſly marched 
ſo as to ſort the feather, to wit, yellows, 

duns, whites, blacks, black - griſled, 
black-ſplaſhed, &c. but as theſe require 
a length of time, they are no: attainable 


without patience and perſeverance ; hou- 


ever, when they arc brought to a tolera- 


ble degree of perfection, they are eſteem- 


ed by ſome as the greateſt curioſity in the 
whole fancy of P1pecon * Though the 


ancient fanciers have with one conſent 


given the title of king of the pigeons to 
the carrier, yct ſo great a fave My is the 
almond-tumbler with the modern fan- 
cicrs, that inany of them are for trans- 
ferring the title to the latter, on account 
of the ſuperior beauty of 1ts plumage ; 
it muſt indeed be acknowledged that there 
is no compariſon between the plumage 
of the two birds; but at the ſame time 
we beg leave to remind thoſe gentlemen 
who are fo very ſanguine in their opinion 
of this bird, that the true genuine car- 


rier, did not obtain the title altogether 
from the elegancy of its feather, but from 


its 
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its uncommon ſagacity, with which it is 
endowed. my „ 55 
As it requires a good judgment and 
nice obſervation to be acquainted with 
the qualities and perfections of this ſpe- 
cies, ſo it muſt be acknowledged that 
they lie under ſome diſadvantage, in not 
having their properties well underſtood 
by the fancy-in general, for their charm- 


ing variety of feather makes them ex- 


ceed (in the opinion of ſome of the ableſt 
fanciers) every other fancy of the pigeon. 
tribe. Some of thele birds are ſo mag- 
nificently elegant in their plumage, that 
the rump, tail, back and flight, have 
been compared to a bed of the fineſt and. 
beſt broken tulips that the imagination 
can conceive, or to a piece of the beſt 
and higheſt poliſhed Egyptian pebble; 
for the more they are variegated in the 
light and tail, eſpecially if the ground 
is yellow, the greater is the value ſet 
upon them; for thoſe of a fine bright 
yellow ground have always the prece- 
dence of all other colours, it being a 
colour the hardeſt to acquire, for you 
may breed twenty that are light ground- 
ed for one deep ground; beſides the light 
Eo grounded 
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grounded ones are for the moſt part 
wanting in yellow, both in the tail and 


the flight, which of courſe decreaſes the 
value of the bird; but a tail with a mix- 


ture of good black i in it is not deſpiſable. 


To be complete in feather, the rump, 


back, and breaſt muſt be variegated, and 


the fight not barred. There are ſome 
of theſe pigeons, that are variouſly and 
curiouſly intermixed with the three co- 


lours only, that compoſe the ermine or 


almond, as yellow, white and black, but 
theſe are very ſcarce. The almond-tumb- 
ler never arrives at its full beauty of fea- 


ther, till it has moulted ſeveral times, 


and what is remarkable it increaſes in 


beauty every year; but in the decline of 
life, when it 1s very old, changes to a 


mottled, ſplaſhed, or ſome other colour. 
Some fanciers adviſe the matching of a 


yellow, a ſplaſhed, or black grizzle, with 


an almond, and by that means lay a good 
foundation to heighten the colours ; 
thoſe of a black colour bred from al- 


monds, are generally better ſhaped in 
the beak and head, than the lmonds 


themſelves, and the tail and flight have 
frequently a ſtrong glow of yellow ; this 
colour marched. t to an almond, promiſes 

to 
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to produce a fine bird. They often breed 
a pale yellow, or buff, and this colour is 
very proper to match with ſuch as are too 
high-grounded ; let it be remembered 
that the leſs aſh or blue they have, the 
better, for ſometimes a flight mixture of 
theſe colours will ſhew, even when they 
have been carefully and well bred, There 
are ſome that are aſh-coloured, but theſe 
are lightly eſteemed. 

The properties of the yellow and 
black mottled tumblers, ſhould coincide 
with thoſe of the almond-tumbler, the 
plumage excepted; the former of theſe 
muſt have a yellow ground, and a body 
mottled with white, with a yellow tall 
and flight; the latter muſt have a black 
ground, its body alſo mottled with white, 
together with a black flight and tail. 
Both of theſe two laſt deſcribed fancies, 
make exceeding pretty birds, and are 
alſo very uſeful, eſpecially when they 
agree in their other properties, to occa- 
ſionally intermix with the almond. Seve- 
ral fanciers, after rejecting the foul-fea- 
thered birds of this ſpecies, and judici- 
ouſly coupling the belt coloured ones to- 
gether, have brought them to a great 
degree of perfection, and have been » 

= well: 
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well ſatisfied for their labours, as to con- 
tinue no other but the breed of the al- 
mond-tumbler, to the excluſion of all 


the other fancy birds. Indeed, the ele- | 


gant plumage of ſome of theſe birds bat- 
fles all deſcription, and nothing but the 
eye, or the pencil of an ingenious painter, 
can do juſtice to their beauty. | This beau- 
tiful little bird, is finely depicted in the 
copper-plate annexed to this work. ] 


Taz Lecyonn RunT, 
This is a noble large full bodied pi- 
geon, it is cloſe feathered, ſhort in the 
back, very broad-cheſted, and frequent- 


ly meaſures ſeven inches and a quarter in 


the length of its legs; when it walks, it 
carries its tail raiſed up in the nature of 
a duck's, but hangs it down when he 
plays. It is gooſe-headed and hollow- 
eyed, with a longer neck than any other 
Pigeon, which it carries bending after 
the manner of a gooſe; the eye 1s encir- 
cled with a thin ſkin broader than that of 
the Dutch tumbler, the beak is very 
ſhort, with a ſmall wattle over its noſtril, 
and the upper chap projects a little over 
We vader. wn | 
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The Leghorn runt is a much hardier 


bird, than many fanciers imagine, and 


breeds tolerably well, but they are bad 


nurſes, and ought not to be ſuffered to 
bring up their own young ones; there- 
fore it is proper to ſhift their eggs under 
a dragoon, or ſome other tender nurſe, 


in the ſame manner as directed for the 
powter, being careful to give them a 
young one of ſome ſort to take off their 


ſoft meat, and by this method they will 
ſucceed very well. The genuine breed 


is at preſent very ſcarce in this country, 
and what is remarkable of all the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of runts, is, that they in- 


_creaſe in ſize, till they are three years 
old. The matching of them with the 
Spaniſh runt greatly i improves the ſize of 
the breed, and makes them increaſe the 

faſter; ſane of this fort when brought 
to table have appeared as large as a pul- 


let; and a certain veteran fancier of cre- 


dit has aſſured us, that he killed a hen 
of the Leghorn breed, that weighed 


two pounds eight ounces eee 
weight. Y 

As to their plumage, they are frequent- 
ly of a grizzled colour, ermined round 
the neck; but thoſe moſt eſteemed are 


either 


84 The Spaniſh Runt. 


either red, white, or black-mottled, 
This ſpecies of the runt, is of greater va- 
hue than any other kind of runts, though 


there ? a material difference in them, 


ſome of them being very indifferent birds, 


though natives of Leghorn. It was ori- 


ginally bred at Piſa, a city of Tuſcany, 
which is ſituated ten miles north of Leg- 


horn, with which place it has a commu- 
' nication by a canal, cut for the conve- 


niency of trade, and for the draining of 
the marſhes; and from this laft city im- 


ported into ones 


— 


In ſt 


— 


TRE Spanisn Rur. 


This pigeon came originally from a 


ſea-port town of Spain, hence the name 
of Spaniſh runt; it is a ſhort thick legged, 


flabby ſleſhed, looſe feathered bird, with 


a remarkable long body; ſome of them 
meaſuring twenty three inches in length, 
from the apex of the beak, to the extreme 
end of the tail, and it does not carry 1t- 
ſelf fo upright as the Leghorn runt. The 


feathers of this are ſo uncertain, and of 
ſuch a variety of colours, that a judg- 


ment cannot be formed of the ſort by the 


colour, 1 5 
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The Runt of Friefland. = 
colour, though ſome of the beſt are re- 
ported to be of a blood-red, or mottled 
colour. This bird being ſo very ſhort- 
legged, is the cauſe of its breaking its 
eggs, by its fitting too PN on them in 
the neſt: to remedy this misfortune, ſome 
put a pair of neat chalk or ivory eggs into 
the neſt, and by that means prevent the 

bird's fitting too heavy on the real eggs; 
others treat them in the ſame manner as 
they do the Leghorn runt, already de- 
ſcribed. There 1s a long-legged pigeon, 
which nearly reſembles the Spaniſh runt, 
and is ſaid to be brought from their ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt-Indies. 


ͤ— 


Tux RUN T or FRIESLAND, 

This bird is a native of the United 
Province of Frieſland; it is ſomewhat 
larger than a middle ſized runt, its fea- 
thers are all inverted, and ſtand the 
wrong way; if this pigeon has its fan- 
ciers, it muſt be becauſe it is uncommon 
and diſguſtful, for the bird really makes 
a frightful appearance; they are at pre- 
ſent very ſcarce in this country. There 


—— ee — —— — — 


. The Trumpeter. 
are ſeveral other kind of runts, as the 


 feather-footed runt of Smyrna: it is a 


middle ſized pigeon, with ſo many fea- 
thers ſprouting from the outſide of its 


feet, as to have the appearance of ſmall 


wings; ſome of theſe feathers meaſure 
four inches and a half in length, for this 


reaſon theſe birds ought to be kept very 
dry and clean, or theſe long feathers on 


the feet occaſion their dragging their 


eggs or young ones out of their neſt. 


There 1s the large Roman runt, which 1s 
ſo big and unwicldly it can' ſcarcely fly ; 
alſo the common domeſtic runts, which 


always compoſe that medley of pigeons, 


kept on purpoſe for the table, and are ſo 


very common in inn-yards and other 
3 as to need no deſcription : theſe 


aſt ſort are good feeders, and make ve 
uſeful nurſes for the better ſort of pi- 


geons. 


— 


Tut TRUMPETER. 
This pigeon is nearly as big as a mid- 


dle-ſized runt, and very like it in ſhape 
and make; its legs and feet are covered 


with feathers; the crown of its head is 


very round, like that of the finnikin and 


nun, 
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nun, only it is larger, and the larger the 


head 1s, the more it 1s eſteemed, as being 
uſually more melodious ; it is in gene- 
ral pearl-eyed, and black-mottled as to 
its . but the ſureſt mark to diſ- 


tinguiſh a good trumpeter, is the tuft of 


feathers which ſprouts from the root of 
the beak, and the larger this tuft grows, 


the greater is the value ſet upon the bird. 
The more ſalacious it is the more it will 


trumpet : it derives its name from its 
imitating the ſound of a trumpet after 


playing, which it always does in the 


ſpring of the year, when that genial ſea- 


ſon returns, which gives as it were new 
life and vigour to the whole creation; 
thoſe who are fond of hearing it trumpet 
at other times, feed it very high with 


hemp-ſeed, which makes them "lecher- 

ous, and always has the deſired effect. 
This bird and the enſuing ſpecies of 

Pigeons, are by the gentlemen of the 


fancy denominated toys. 


Fun Sor. 
From whence this pigeon derived its 
origin is Uncertain, but it was firſt im- 


„„ ported 
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The Laugher. 


ported into this country from Holland; 
it has its name from a ſpot juſt above its 
beak, upon the top of its head: the tail 
feathers are ſor the moſt part of the ſame 
colour with the ſpot, but the body is ge- 
nerally all white. The tail and ſpot in 
ſome of theſe birds are cither yellow, red, 
or black ; there are ſome blue, but theſe 
are rare; they make an exceeding pretty 
appearance when they ſpread their tails to 
fly, and what 1s remarkable in this ſpe- 
cies is, that they always breed their young 


ones of the lame colour with them- 
ſclves. 


Tur [-avoutk; 


This pigeon is a native of Paleſtine in 
Aſia, and was brought into Europe by the 
ſhips which trade to and from Turkey.“ 
This bird in ſhape and make very much 
reſembles a middle ſized runt; its plu- 
mage is generally red-mottled, but ſome— 
times it is blue, and it has a very bright 
clear pear] eye, inclining to a white, 
When the cock ſecks for and begins to 
lack the hen, he has a kind of rough coo, 
like the bubling of water poured from a 


Jug, 
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Jug, and then makes a rattling noiſe, 
very much like a gentle convulſive laugh, 
and from this the bird derives 1ts name. 


Tur No. 
This is a ſmall pigeon, and from the 
pleaſing contraſt in its feathers, greatly 


attracts the notice of the beholder; the 


plumage is fo remarkable that its head 
1s almoſt covered with a vell of feathers, 
which gives it the name of the nun. Its 
body is chiefly all white, its head, tail, 
and the fix flight feathers of its wings 
ſhould be entirely red, ycllow, or 


black; that is, when its head is red, its 


flight and tail ſhould be red alſo, and 


when its head 1s yellow, its flight and 


tail ſhould be yellow; and when its head 
is black, its flight and tail ſhould alſo be 
of the ſame colour ; and agreeable to this 
they are called either red-headed, yellow- 
headed, or black-headed nuns, and 
whenever the colour of the feathers dif- 
fers from theſe rules, they are termed foul ; 


for example, ſhould a red-headed bird, 
have a black, or any different colour in 


its head, except red, it would be termed 


$5 


_ The Helmet, 
foul-headed ; or a white feather in ts 


flight, it is then foul-flighted; and in 


like manner with the yellow and black- 
headed ones: it is to be obſerved that the 


beſt of them have frequently a few fou! 


feathers, but when this happens in the 
leaſt degree, it decreaſes their value, 
though they often rear as pure feathered 
birds, as thoſe that are perfect. The 
nun ſhould have a pearl eye, with a ſmall 
| beak and head; its head ſhould be cover- 
ed with a hood of white feathers, riſing 
from the back part of the head, and the 


larger this tuſt or hood is, the hand- 


ſomer 1 is the appearance the bird makes. 


Tue HELMET. 
This pigeon is ſomething larger than 


the nun; the head, tail, and flight fea- 
thers of the wings, for the moſt part, 

reſerve a uniformity of colour, either 
yellow, red, blue, or black, but all the 
reſt of its body is generally white, ſo that 


the moſt material difference between it 
and the nun is, the former has no hood 
on the back part of the head, and is 


frequently 1 
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frequently gravel- eyed. They receive the 
name of helmets from their heads being 
ornamented with a tuft of fine ſoft fea- 
thers, which are always of a different co- 
lour from the body, and from its faint 


reſemblance to that ancient piece of ar- 
mour formerly worn as a covering for 


the head. 


THE JAcoBINE. . 


This pigeon is uſually called for ſnort- 


neſs, the jack; it is a very pretty bird, 
but very good birds of this ipecies are 
exceeding ſcarce, the genuine breed being 
greatly degenerated by an imprudent me- 


thod of intermixing them with the ruff, 
with a view of improving the chain by 
the length of the ruff's ſeathers; but by 
this ill judged practice, the chain is great- 


ly detrimented: the bird bred larger, is 


much flimſier in its hood and chain, with 


an additional length of beak; in a word, 
it is worſted in all its original proper- 


ties; for the real jack, is one of the 


ſmalleſt pigeons, and the leſs they are, 


the more they are valued : it has a range 


of inverted feathers on the back part of 


92 2b. Facobine, 


its head, which turns towards the neck, 


like the cap or cowl of a monk, from 
hence this bird derives its name of 3 jaco- 


bine, or capper as ſome call it; the re- 
ligious of that order wearing cowls or 


caps, joined to their garments for the co- 


vering of their bald pates. Therefore 
the upper part of this feathered covering 
is called the hood, and the more com- 
pact and cloſe this” feathered ornament 
grows to the head of the bird, fo much 
the more does it enhance its value 


amongſt the curious: The Dutch ſtile 
the lower part of this range of feathers, 
the cravat, but with us it is called the 
chain. The feathers which compoſe this 
chain ſhould be long and thick, ſo that 
by laying hold of the bill, and giving the 
neck a gentle ſtretch, the two ſides ſhould 
lap over each other, as has been often ex- 
perienced in ſome of the beſt birds of 
this ſpecies; but real good ones are ve 


ſcarce in this country. Though this 


breed has been much neglected with us, 


our neighbours the Dutch and French 


breed them to great perfection. A few 
ſummers ago, an eminent fancier and 
great naturaliſt, purchaſed ſix pair of theſe 
Ps at Rotterdam, and tranſmitted 


them 


The Jacobine. "3 
them over to England, with a view of 
eſtabliſhing the true original breed in his 
native country, but his deſign was un- 
fortunately fuſtrated by a mercileſs cat, 

who accidentally got into the loft where 
they were kept, and deſtroyed them all, 
to the great regret of all thoſe who are 
curious in the fancy, as they are by far 
the prettieſt pigeon of the toy kind. 
| The real jacobine is poſſeſſed of a very 
ſmall head, with a ſhort ſpindle beak, and 
clear pearl eye, and the leſs theſe pro- 
perties are the better. As to its plumage, 
there are yellows, reds, mottled, blues 
and blacks; though the yellow coloured 
birds always claim the precedence, yet 
of whatever colour they prove to be, 
they muſt always have a white tail and 
flight, and a clean white head; the legs 
and feet of ſome of theſe birds are cover- | 
ed with feathers, others are naked and " 
without any, but this is of no ſignifica- If 
tion, as each fort has its admirers. | "7 
Dealers in pigeons, like dealers in | 
horſes, practiſe various arts to take in 
the unwary, and impoſe upon the credus- 
lity of the leſs knowing; and they have 
a method of artificially raiſing the chain 
and hood of this pigeon, which they 
V | | term 
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ru 
it is alſo rather a larger pigeon ; the irides 


diſturbed witheverypuffof wind; they like- 


94 The Ruff. 


term coaxing it; this they do by clip- 


ping the feathers at the hinder part of 


the head and neck, and conſtantly ſtrok- |} 


ing the chain and hood towards the head; 
beſides, when they find it neceſſary, they 
cut out a ſmall piece of ſkin from be- 


| tween the cheſt and the throat, and im- 


mediately ſtitch it up again, by which 
means the chain becomes cloſer, and 
ſuch adepts are ſome of the dealers in 
this art, as to make an indifferent bird 


fetch a good price. 


„„ Ts RO. 
There is ſo great a ſimilarity, both in 
ſhape and make, between the jacobine 


and this bird, that the latter has been 


e. roc, ſold ſor the former, but the 
has a longer beak, and larger head, 


of its eyes are in ſome of a gravel, in 
others of a pearl colour; the chain docs 


not flow fo ncar to the ſhoulders of its 


wings, though both the hood and chain 
are longer, but are nothing near ſo cloſe | 


and compact as the others; and are eaſily 


wile 
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wiſe fall more backward off the head, in 
a rumpled diſcompoſed form, and from 
this the pigeon receives its name. The 
plumage of this bird is alſo ſo ſimilar 
with that of the jack, that it is not at all 
ſurprizing, that thoſe who were not well 
acquainted with the properties of the ge- 
nuine jack, ſhould be put off with a ruff 
in its place; but the above deſeription 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes the two birds, 
and the reader, by paying a proper atten- 
tion to it, may ealily diver the decep- 
tion, and prevent his being impoſed _ 


upon. 


* _ „ 
— 


e n eee, 
This pigeon is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
derive its name from a corruption of the 
word cortbeck, or curtbeke, as it is 
called by the Dutch, which word ſeems 


to be hers derived from the French, 
court-bec, and ſignifies a ſhort bill, for 


which this pigeon is remarkable. It is a 
ſmall pigeon, very little bigger than a 
jacobine; it has a round button head, 
and the ſhorter the beak is the better; it 
has a tuft of feathers growing from the 

e e breaſt, 
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breaſt, which opens and ſpreads both ways, 
ſprouting out like the chitterlin of a 
ſhirt : this is called the purle, it has alſo a 
gullet which reaches from the beak to the 
purle; this bird is admired according to 
the largeneſs of its purle. As to the 
_ plumage, there are yellows, duns, reds, 
Re blacks, and ſome that are che- 
quered ; the back of its wings and the 
tail ſhould be of one entire colour, the 
yellow and red coloured ones excepted, 
| whoſe tails muſt be white; and there 
ought to be bars of black acroſs the wings 
of the blue coloured ones ; but the reſt 
of the body and the flight feathers ought 
to be white, and the fanciers term them 
yellow-ſhouldered, red-ſhouldered, blue- 
ſhouldered curbits, &c. agreeable to the 
colour they are of. They are very gen- 
teel, airy pigeons, and make very good 
flyers, if properly trained when young. 
A veteran fancier of ſome note has in- 
formed us, that he trained a flight of 
theſe birds, which for their lofty ſoaring, 
ſeemed to diſpute the palm with his 
tumblers. There are ſome of this ſpe- 
cies which are of one uniform colour, 
being all black, blue, © or white, which 
have 


The Ow?!, and Capuchin. 9 


have frequently been miſtaken and ſold 
for owls. th | 
F TRE OWL. 
This bird has a mild, pleaſant, inſinua- 
ting aſpect, it is rather leſs than a jaco- 
bine, with a gravel- eye, and a very ſhort 
hooked beak, much reſembling that of 
| an owl and from this the bird derives its 
> | name. The purle in this bird is rather 
larger, and opens and expands itſelf 
: more like a roſe, than that of the turbits ; 
but in every other reſpect, both in ſhape, 
t | make, and plumage, this bird is ſo very 
t | like the turbit, the beak excepted, as to 
1 
e 


render any further deſcription needleſs. 

Particular care ought to be taken, that 

the breeding places where theſe birds fit, 
- are made dark and private, for they are 
d naturally ſo very wild and timid, that the 
z. | leaſt noiſe affrights them, and when diſ- 
- | turbed will fly off their eggs. This bird 
of | ſeems to diſpute the palm in point of 
g, | beauty with the jack. 
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e- Tux Capuchix. 
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5 This bird, like the jacobine, receives 


e its name from another order of bare- 
„ Fe I headed 


93---.. The Finnikin. 
Headed monaſtics: it has a longer beak 
than the jack, and is ſomewhat larger in 
its body; it has no chain, but a very 
pretty hood, and 1s an plumage and other 
e a the ſame as the jack. Some 

anciers poſitively aſſert it to be a diſtinct 
ſpecies, others again as confidently affirm 
it to be a baſtard-breed, between a jaco- 
bine and ſome other pigeon ; however it 
1s beyond a doubt, that a jack and ano- 
ther pigeon will breed a bird ſo exactly 
ſimilar to it, as will greatly embarraſs the 
fanciers of this firſt perſuaſion to diſtin- 
3T guiſn between it, and what they term 
„ their ſeparate ſpecies. Though all the 
* pigeons of the toy kind have their reſ- 
3 pective admirers; the capuchin is but 
=: lightly eſteemed by the fancy in gene- 
| | | 5 | | - | 


TIE FINNIKIN, -. 

* This pigeon in make, ſhape and ſize, 
differs very little from the common runt; 
the crown of its head is formed very like 
the head of a ſnake, it has a gravel-eye, 
= with a tuft of feathers growing on the 
1 back part of its crown, which falls down 
! its neck, hanging like a horſe's mane ; 
= it has a clean leg and foot, and its plu- 
= Pe En mage 
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mage is always blue or black pied. This 
pigeon, when wanton, 1s addicted to very 
odd antics, it firſt riſes over its hen, 
ſpreading and flapping its wings, and 


turns round three or fir times; it then 


reverſes, and turns as many times the con 
trary way. Many fanciers are prejudiced 
againſt this ſort for their whimſical geſ- 


tures, as being apt to teach their other 


ſtrains ill habits, and making a hen to 
ſquat by theſe whimſies ; but in truth, 
they are no more dangerous in this reſ- 
pect than any other Pigeon, when che 


techerous fit is on it. 5 


THE TURNER, 


This pigeon is in ſo many reſpecls like 
the finnikin, that very little more remains. 
to be ſaid about it, than to point out the 


difference between them; it is not ſnake- 


headed, and the tuft on the back part of. 
the crown is wanting; and when the 


wanton fit is on it, and it plays to the 


female, it turns only one way, whereas. 
the finnikin turns both. 


"Tux Bzoap TAILED SHAKER. 


This pigeon, eſpecially when. luſtfut! 
has a frequent tremulous motion, or 
. L 2 ſhaking; 


100 The Broad Tailed Shaker. 
Making in the neck, which joined to the 
breadth of its tail when ſpread, gives the 
bird the name of broad-tailed ſhaker.. 


This bird is poſſeſſed of a long, taper, 
handſome neck, which it erects in a ſer- 


pentine form, rather leaning towards its 
back, ſomewhat like the neck of a ſwan; 
it has a very ſhort back, and is exceed- 


ingly full breaſted, with a tail compoſed 


of a vaſt number of feathers, very ſeldom 
leſs than four and twenty, and never ex- 
ceeding ſix and thirty, which it ſpreads 
in a very ſtriking manner, like the tail of 
a turkey-cock, and raiſes, it up to ſuch a 


degree, that the tail appears joined to 
the head, in the nature of a ſquirrel's, 
and from hence ſome fanciers give them 
the name of fan- tails; but when it is ſo 
crowded with feathers, it occaſions it 


frequently to droop its tail, and hinders 
it from throwing it up to meet its head, 


which is ſo great an imperfection in the 


opinion of the fancy, as never to be over- 


| looked, be all the other properties of the 
| bird ever ſo perfect; though a very large 


tailed bird of this ſpecies, which carries 


its tail according to the rules of the fancy, 
4s a great rarity, and of great. value. 


3 


he Narrow Tailed Shaker. 101 
Though the general colour of its plu- 
mage is entirely white, there are yellow, 
red, blue and black-pieds, and ſome all: 
blue; but the whites are the favourite 
Birds, as they have by far the nobleſt 
carriage both in, their tail and head. 
There is another kind of broad-tailed 
ſhakers, which differ in nothing from the 
above-deſcribed bird, the neck excepted, 
which is ſhorter and thicker; but the 
ſhaker with the longeſt neck is by far the 
handſomeſt and moſt valuable bird, 


TE NARROW-TAILED SHAKER, 
Fanciers are divided in their opinions 
concerning this pigeon, ſome ſay it is a 
diſtinct ſpecies, others that it is only a 
| baſtard ſtrain between the broad-tailed 
| ſhaker and ſome other pigeon ; its back 
is longer, and its neck ſhorter and thicker 
than that of the laſt deſcribed bird: it 
has alſo a lefs number of feathers in its 
tail, which it does not ſpread out ſa 
much as the other does, but lets them 
fall as it were double, the one ſide fold= 
ing over the other, in the nature of a fan 
when three parts opened, and 1s very apt 
to fall. into the fault of letting its tail 
droop very much, In regard to the co- 


<1 


102 The Barbary Pigeon, or Barb. 


lour of its plumage, it is uſually white, 
though like the broad-tailed ſhaker there. 


are ſome of various colours; and a cer- 
tain fancier of diſtintion had amongſt” 
his collection ſome almond of this fort, 
but that is a great rarity. x 


T HE Bannany Proton, or Bars, 
This pigeon is originally a native of 


Barbary 1 in Africa, and receives its names 


from the country from whence it came, 
but the name is contracted, and it is now 
called by no other name than the barb. 


"This. bird is in ſize rather larger than a 
Jacobine, it has a ſhort thick beak like a 
_ bull-finch, encruſted with a ſmall wattle, 
and a naked circle of a thick ſpungy red 


{kin round about its eyes, like that of the 


carrier; when the feathers of the pinion 
areinclinable to adark colour, the irides of 
its eyes are of a pearl colour, but when the 

' Pinion feathers are white, the iridesare red, 

as is obſervable in ſome other birds; the 
redder in colour, and the wider the cir- 
cle of tuberous fleſh round the eye ſpreads, 


the greater is the value ſet upon the bird, 


though this circle is. very. narrow at firſt, 
| and does not arrive at its full ſize, 1 
OS Bug. 
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bird is four years old. Some of this ſpe- 
 etes are ornamented with a pretty tuft of 
feathers, ſprouting from the back part of 
the crown of its head, reſembling that of 
the finnikin, but others there are without 
any. The plumage of the original barb, 
is either dun or black, for though there 
are pieds of both theſe colours, fanciers 
in general ſet but little ſtore by them, as 
they are ſuppoſed to be bred from a barb 
and a mahomet. A certain learned ornt- 
thologiſt in his deſcription of this pigeon, 
has fallen into a great miſtake, where he 
ſuppoſes. the tuberous fleſh to be of a 
white colour in ſome of this ſpecies, which 
it never is; but when the bird is not well, 
it will indeed turn paler; yet upon its 
recovery, this luxuriant fleſh always re- 
aſſumes its natural redneſs 


_ — 


. Tux MAhOM ET. 
A late celebrated fancier of good re- 

pute, uſed to affirm, that this pigeon is 
in reality only a white barb, which colour 
gave the red tuberous circle round its 
eyes a very fine effect; but ſome modern 
fanciers give a different account, and def- 
| <tibe the bird in the ö : 


rO4 The Mabomet. 


The pigeon, named Mahomet, is of a 


fine cream colour, with black bars acroſs. 
its wings; its feathers are. very remarka- 
ble, for though the outſide, or ſurface of 


them, is of a cream, yet the underſide, 
or that part next the body is of a dark 


futty colour, as is aiſo its ſkin and flue 


feathers, which is peculiar to this pigeon ;. 


it is about the ſize of a turbit, and in- 


ſtead of a frill, has a fine gullet, with a 
handſome ſeam of feathers ; it has a thick, 


ſhort made head, with an orange colour- 
ed eye, encompaſſed with a ſmall naked 
circle of black fleſh ; its beak has a ſmall 
black wattle on it, and is ſhort and thick, 
like that of the bull-finch. Some are of 


opinion that this bird is of a mixed ſtrain, 
between a turbit and ſome other pigeon. 
All that remains to be added reſpect- 


ing this pigeon, is to lay before our rea- 
ders the general received opinion, from 
whence this bird takes its name. Ma- 
| homet, the prophetic impoſtor, and firſt 


propagator of the Turkiſh perſuaſion, and 


author of the Alcoran, or book of laws. 
by which it is governed, is reported by 


ſeveral authors, and amongſt thoſe ſome 


of undeniable veracity, as Grotius, Scali- 


ger, and Sionita, to have made uſe of 


the following artful ſtratagem; to deceive 


The Mahomet. 105 
the credulous and unthinking Arabians. 
into a belief that he had frequent confe- 
rences with the Holy Spirit, and receiv- 


ed from him his miſſion as a prophet, and 
the new doctrines he was about to propa- 
gate, This piece of deceit, though prac- 


tiſed with too much ſucceſs, he carried on 


in the following manner, which joined to 
the victories he obtained, made his reli- 
gion be embraced by all ranks of people; 
for Mahometaniſm though begun in 
deception, was eſtabliſhed by the ſword. 


He procured a beautiful young pigeon, of 


this ſpecies we have deſcribed, which 

from the extraordinary whiteneſs of its. 
- | plumage, was no degrading ſymbol of 
Ii pourity and the celeſtial dove. This bird 
he brought up by hand, making it ſo. 
very tame and familiar, that he taught it 
to take its food out of his ear, which 
might eaſily be brought to paſs, eſpe- 
eially if he uſed to put hemp or rape ſeed 


in his ear, which all pigeons are immo- 


derately fond of, till at length the pigeon 
frequently flew upon his ſhoulder, put- 


ting its beak into his ear in ſearch of its 


food. This bird he ſhamefully impoſed 
upon the Arabians to be the viſible ap- 
Pearance of the Holy Ghoſt, whiſpering 


the 


corruptly called mawmet. 


remarkable only for the peculiar turn 
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106 The Lace Pigeon, and Frill Back. 


the dictates of the Almighty, and teach- 


ing him the precepts of his new law, and 
from hence this bird receives the name 


of Mahomet, but it is frequently, though. 


: TAE Lace Picton. 
This ſpecies of the pigeon is in great 


plenty in ſome parts of Holland, where 
it was originally bred, though at preſent 
very ſcarce in this country: it is about 
the ſize of a common runt, and not un- 
like it in make and ſhape, but the colour 
of its plumage is always white; it differs 
in the make of its feathers from all other 
pigeons, whoſe plumage is compoſed of 
a cloſe ſmooth feather; but the web or 


fibres of the feather in this bird, appear 


quite unconnected with each other, and 
as it were diſunited throughout its whole 
plumage, in ſhort, the make of its fra- 
ther is very peculiar, and gives the bird 
a pretty though ſingular appearance, and 
from hence it derives its name of. lace 
pigeon. WE. 35 
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ent Feil-Back. 1 
This pigeon, like that laſt deſcribed, is 
of 


Its. 


P 


Breaking its quill- -feathers. 


The Smiter. 107 


Its feathers, all of which- look as if 
they had been diſtinctly and purpoſely 


raiſed at the end with a ſmall round 
pointed inſtrument, after ſuch a manner 


as to make a ſmall hollow in each of them; 
or as if the bird had been under the hands 

of ſome of our modern hair dreſſers, and 
had its plumage frizzed and curled at the 
ends. It is in ſize leſs than the common 


runt, though very much like it in ſhape; 


and its plumage is always white, 


Tue SMI ER. 5 


This pigeon in ſhape, make, and als 
verſity of plumage, nearly reſembles the 
tumbler, the ſize excepted, it being a 


much larger bird. The ſmiter is ſuppo— 
ſed to be the ſame ſpecies that the Dutch 


call the drager ; when it flies it has a pe- 
culiar tremulous motion with its wings, 
and commonly riſes in a circular manner, 


the male for the generality, flying much 


higher than the female, and though it 
does not tumble, it has a particular man- 
ner of falling and flabbing its wings, with 
which it makes ſo loud a noiſe as to be 
heard at a great diſtance, which is fre- 
quently the cauſe of its ſhattering or 


Tur 
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x08 The Chineſe Pigeon. 


Taz Chinest PIGEON. 
This beautiful little pigeon is a native 


-of Pekin in China, and was imported into 


Europe in ſome of the companies ſhips ; it 
is only to be ſeen in the collections of the 


rich and curious, who have always large 
cages, or a diſtinct aviary built on pur- 


poſe for them. It is a very ſcarce and 


dear bird, and in our opinion one of the 
greateſt curioſities of the pigeon kind, 


therefore for the ſatisfaction of our. Te 


ers, we ſhall give a particular deſcrip- 


tion of it. 
This pigeon in ſize i is rather leſs than 


the common ſwallow; the ſides of the 
head are yellow, but the top, and the 


ſpace round the eyes are of an aſh-colour ; 


it has a blueiſh aſh-coloured beak, and 
the irides of its eyes are of a fine white: the 
extreme feathers on each ſide the head 
and neck are red, and there are blue fea- 
thers about the riſe of the wings. The 
| hind part of the neck and back are brown; 


and the extremities of the feathers black; 


thoſe on the ſhoulders are lighter, and 
_ variegated at the ends with black and 
white, * he firſt and laſt covert feathers 


are 
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are black, but are white on their external 


edges; the long feathers of the wings are 
black, the edges of which are tipped with 


white ; and the belly and breaſt are of a 
lovely pale roſe colour. The tail, which 


is compoſed of twelve feathers, is a mix- 
ture of duſky and bright; the legs and 
feet are red, and the claws black. 


Rules to be ron. in diftinguiſhing a 


Cock from a Hen. 
Having given the beſt deſcription of 


all the fancy birds, and alſo of thoſe called 
toys, that are bred or kept in this king- 


om, we ſhall next proceed to give every 


other neceſſary piece of information, as 
may tend to illuſtrate this ſubject, and 
gratify the wiſhes of the curious in the 


fancy of pigeons. As it is a matter of 
ſome difficulty to form a right judgment 
whether a pigeon be a cock or a hen, for 


in this particular ſome of the ableit and 
beſt fanciers have erred : in order there- 
fore to clear up this point, we have drawn 


up the following rules; a proper obſer- 
vance of which, joined to a little expe- 
rience, will ſoon enable the young fan- 


cier to become an n adept in chis Particu- 


lar. 


- 3. The 
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110 Iuſtructious for coupling of Pigeons. 


1. The cock has always a longer and 


Ae eee than the hen. 


His head and cheeks are broader 


nd fuller, and he has a bolder look than 


the hen. 
3. The vent in the hen, and the bone 


near the vent, 15 always more open than 
in the cock. 


4. In young pigeons, that which 


queaks longeſt in the neſt, generally 
proves to be a hen ; ; and where there are 
two in the neſt, the largeſt uſually turns 
out to be a cock, 


. The coo of the cock is lon, 
great deal louder and more lie 


khan the hen's, and the cock often makes 
a half round in his playing, which the 
hen ſeldom docs, though a warm lively 
hen will ſometimes ſhew, and play very 
like a cock, and when lecherous will 
even attempt to tread another pigeon. 


KCC 


22 for 1 or y matching the 
Pigeons. 


11 has already been obſerved, that pi- 


geons are very conſtant, ſeldom or never 
ſuing for a divorce, when once mated to 
each other, except in times of long-ill- 


neſs, 5 


Inſtructions for coupling of Pigeons. 111 


neſs, death, or old age; yet it 1s ſome- 


times attended with difficulty to make 


the fancy birds couple to your liking. 


In order to effect this, let two coops 


be built cloſe together, theſe are com- 
monly named matching places by the 
fanciers, let there be a partition made of 
lath placed between them, that the birds 
may ſee each other, and it may caſily be 
ſo contrived that the birds may feed out 


of the ſame veſſels: ſupply them well with 


hemp-ſ2ed, which will ſoon make them 


wanton, and when you perceive the hen 
to ſweep her tail and ſhew to the cock, as 


he plays in the adjoining pen, you may 


then remove her to his pen and they will 


ſoon agree. When this convenience is 

wanting, and you are compelled at firſt to 
put them both into one coop, be careſul 
to put the cock in the firſt, for three or 


four days, that he may get 1 maſter of the 


coop, particularly if the hen is a terma- 


gant, or elſe they will quarrel ſo much 


das to end in an irreconcileablehatred ever 
after. But when the cock is once maſ- 


ter of his houſe, he will always maintain 


it, and by a ſtout and well-timed reſiſt- 
ance, make his miſtreſs yield to his au- 


thority. 
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112 Inflruftions for coupling of Pigeens. 


Di 

When the pigeons are once matched, lr 

give them the liberty of the loft, and re 

the privilege of fixing upon what neſt Th 
they pleaſe; but when you have a mind 


to fix them to any particular neſt, make 
uſe of the following method. Get a P's 


machine made of lath, the length of the I 7?! 
breeding places, let this be encloſed with 8 
boards both at bottom and top; this D 
machine may project out as far as the loft || —* 
will admit; one of the top boards muſt | 
lift up with hinges, for the conveniency 5 
of ſupplying them with food; this may JA 
be placed before any neſt, and the pi- bu 
geons put in it; when after they have re- the 
mained in this ſituation about a week, | ti 
ler the machine be removed, which ought = BL 
to be done in the night, and they will Þ 2 
not Icave that neſt. g 
The ſame method may 2 oh practiſed the 
Vith ſucceſs, in order to prevent the ſtrain ec 
from being vitiated by an improper tread, I br. 
Which a very wanton hen will 3 me 
admit of, Confine them by this method tle 
till the hen has depoſited both her eggs, Pa 
then let it be removed that they may The 
enjoy their liberty, till the hen has fed he 
off her ſoft meat, when ſhe will become VI 
| falacious again, and muſt be confined as ab 


. alre ady tel 


Dir ections or er ecting a Loft for Pigeon . T2347 
already deſcribed; and by this means the 


ſtrain will be kept pure and unmixed. 
This method is attended with trouble, 
and is only worth beſtowing on the beſt 
pigeons ; as for thoſe intended for the 


ſpit, it is of very little conſequence whe- 


ther they are baſtardized or not. 


. 51.4 3 Fa 55 . . FEE | 
Directions for the erefling and furniſhing of a 


Loſt fer Pigeons. 


In the former part of this work, we 
gave full and ample inſtructions for the 
building, ſtocking and management of 
the pigeon-houte or dove-cote ; but as 
this related to country breeders, and thoſe 

who keep them for market, it is botk 


neceſſary and incumbent on us that we 


give ſome plain and uſeful directions for: 


the building and preparing a loft for the 


reception of the better and more curious 
breed of theſe birds. And that this work 
may be-made equally uſeful to the gen- 
tlemen of the fancy, we have ſpared no 


pains in procuring the advice of ſome of 


the molt experienced fanciers upon this 


head, and ſhall proceed in the moſt ob- 
vious and intelligent manner that we are 


able ; for though, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, the common pigeons give but 


+ little 
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114 Directions for ereting a Loft for Pigeons, 
little trouble, yet the fancy birds require 


a great deal of attendance. 
When a fancier has an intention of 


building a loft on purpoſe for the keep- 


ui of pigeons; let it be a ſtanding rule 
o place the front facing the ſouth, or 
; Gur: weſt, as being the warmelt quarters; 
but as few perſons erect a room for that 
uſe only, it may be proper to take notice, 
that any place, where there is room 


enough may be made ſubſervient for that 


purpoſe. Some break a hole through the 


roof of the houſe, and there lay a plat- 


form of what ſize beſt ſuits them; but in 
doing this, particular care muſt be taken 


to erect proper fences to keep out thoſe 


terrible enemies to the pigeon tribe, the 
cats. Nevertheleſs it is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to train up a cat on purpoſe to be 
kept in the loft; for this end procure a 
kitten, and as it increaſes in growth, and 
begins to notice the pigeons, heat an 
egg and put it to its noſe, and get a dead 
pigeon and rub its noſe with it, and beat 
it alſo with the pigeon; repeat this till 
the cat runs away at the ſight of an egg, 
or dead pigeon, when laid before it, which 


method will ſo intimidate the cat, that l 
it will neither touch the pigeons nor eggs, 
by en 
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eſpecially if it is wel] ſupplied with food: i! 
a cat thus broke in, will be found exceed- || 
ingly uſeful in a loft, and will keep it il; 
clear of rats and mice, which are very 1. 
deſtructive to the pigeons and their eggs. _ 
Be careful not to over ſtock the loft, and | 
always allow at leaſt two holes or breed- FE 
ing places for every pair; for if they are nt 
cramped for want of, room, they will not j 1: 
ſit quiet, nor breed ſo well as when they | 
have a ſufficiency of room allowed them. Wi 
We cannot better illuſtrate this laſt re- | 


mark, than in the information given by | 
the late Mr. Moore, who relates that he 11 
was well acquainted with a gentleman, i! 
who out of nine pair of breeding pigeons, 1 
could not raiſe three young ones, during It | 
the courſe of a whole ſpring and ſummer, Ws. 
only by keeping them crowded in too 1 
ſmall a loft; but in the beginning of Sep- | i 
tember he removed the ſame pigeons into | FE 
a larger loft, and they bred well, even =} 
then and through the greateſt part of the . 
enſuing winter, which is an indiſputabe 1 
proof of the bad effects of crowding too Þ 1 
many in too contracted a habitation. The 1 
reaſon is obvious, ſalacious cocks will I 
often be playing to, and fretting the I 
others as they ſit, and others that want 4 
e, ee e i 
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11 6 Directions for erelling a Loft for Pigeons, 


room to ſit will fight for neſts, and by 
this means both eggs and young ones are 


deſtroyed. 
In erecting the breeding g places, let the 
| ſhelves be at leaſt {ourteen inches 


breadth, and the diſtance dete that = 


and ſhelf twenty inches, that tall powters 
may not be compelled to crouch for want 
of height, and ſpoil their carriage, by 
getting an ill habit of playing low; let 


partitions be fixed upon theſe ſhelves; 


leaving the ſpace of three feet between 


each partition, having a board nailed 
againſt the front, which ſerves as a blind 


on both ſides of every partition; and by 


this method there will be two neſts in the 
length of every three feet, and the pi- 


geons will fit dark and private. Some 


place a partition in the middle of each 
neſt, which is of ſervice in hindering the- 
young ones from running to the hen, and 
cooling her eggs, when ſhe fits at the 
other fide ; for in breeding time, when 


the young ones are about three weeks 


old, the hen will lay again, if a good 


breeder, and leave the young ones to the 
care of the cock; for the eaſier cleaning 


out the neſts, te have them built with-. 


out any blind, . entitely left n 


in 
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in front, but as the pigeon does not like 


to be diſturbed when ſitting, and an open 
fronted neſt is liable to ſome other in- 
conveniences, we can ſay nothing in fa- 


vour of it, Others again, if the loft will 
admit of it, ſtrenuouſly recommend the 
making of the neſts on the floor, eſpe- 
Sally 


cidents which ſometimes happens to the 
young pigeons, by their falling out of 
the neſt, and thereby bruiſing or laming 
themſelves, and alſo giving them an op- 


portunity of being fed by other pigeons, 


as well as their parents, which is ſome- 
times the caſe. 


Let every neſt be furniſhed with an 
unglazed earthen pan, or ſtraw baſket, 


both of which are made and adapted for 


this uſe, and the ſize ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the pigeons it is intended for: 


tor example, a pan proper for a tumbler, 
or any other ſmall pigeon, ought to be 


three inches high, and about eight inches 
over at the top, ſloping like a waſh-hand 


baſon towards the bottom; and theſe 
ſhould be varied in proportion to the ſize 
of the pigeons: in . the pan or baſ- 
ket 


or the better ſort of pigeons, as 
oy . far more convenient than either of 
the former two, in preventing thoſe ac- 
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| ket in the breeding-place, put a ſmall 
wedge of wood, or a brick againſt the 
front of it, that the pigeons may get on 
and off the neſt, without treading on the 
edges of the pan or baſket, and by that 
means tilt out the eggs; when the hen 
has hatched, be careful not to handle the 
young ones, when you want to look at 
them, for the handling of young pigeons, 


often brings a ſcouring upon them. The 


baſket is preferred by ſome, as being 
much the warmeſt, and not ſo ſubject to 
crach the egg when freſh laid; but the 
_ advocates for the pan ſay, that theſe dif- 
ficulties are eaſily obviated, by a proper 
ſupply of clean ſtraw, or frail, made ſoft 
and ſhort; the frail as it lies hollow, and 
laſts a great while, is preferable to the 
ſtraw; for when the young ones are able 
to get out of their neſt, take hold of the 
ends of the frail, and ſhake off the dung 
and filth, and the frail will be fit for uſe 


again: it is not improper in this place to 


inform the reader, that gravel ſhould be 
fifted on the ſhelves and floor, which the 
Pigeons ire fond of picking, and it 13 


very wholeſome for them, and alſo gives 


the loft a more creditable appearance, and 


makes it much eaſier to be cleaned, be- 


des, 
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| Tides, in keeping the pigeons clean, they 
are cleared from fleas and other vermin, 
which are the conſtant attendants of 
naſtineſs and filth, being principally bred 
and nouriſhed by the dung. 55 = 
As for the trap or. airy, it is always 29 | 
built on a platform or floor of deals, on b 
the outſide of the houſe, and 1s the com- 1 
mon paſſage for the going out and the -- 1 
coming in of the pigeons : it is made of 1 
laths, which ſhould be nailed fo cloſe to- = | } 
gether, as not to permit a mouſe to creep li; 
through. Some of theſe are made very I}; 
ſmall, with a door in the middle, and 
one on each ſide: which three doors are 
ſo contrived, that by the pull of a ſingle 
ſtring, like a piece of machinery, all draw 
up together: : this contrivance is chiefly 
deſigned to trap ſtray pigeons, who are 
allured into it, by the tempting baits of 
hemp-ſeed, or rape and canary, which 1s 
ſtrewed there for that purpoſe, and fre- 
quently has its deſired effect. Some make — 
two ſmall ſwinging doors, on each ſide 4: 
the trap, fixed by wires, called bolting 44 
wires, ſo that any pigeon may get into 1 
the trap, but cannot return back again — 
and alſo leave a ſquare hole open at top, 
called a tipping hole, which is made to 
| anſwer the ſame * as the W r 
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doors; but without the trap is ſo ſituated 
as to be quite ſecure from the cats or rats, 


both theſe are dangerous contrivances: 


for either of the laſt mentioned animals 
may, by the ſame means, as eaſily enter 
the trap as the pigeons can, and if they 

once find their way in, they will make 
ſad devaſtation amongſt the pigeons and 
their eggs. Some of theſe places are 
built fo wide and lofty, as to admit eight 
or ten people at a time, to ſtand or walk 
about in them, and have two or three 


rows of ſhelves on every ſide for the 


Pigeons to reſt upon, and are deſigned 
for to give room and air to thoſe pigeons 
that are not ſuffered to fly abroad. When 


theſe places are ſo large they are called 


airies, and are of great ſervice in keeping 
confined Pigeons: in a good ſtate of 
health. 

In order to complete the ge of 
the loft, it muſt be provided with proper 


bottles and ſtands for water, and alſo 


with proper meat- boxes. It ſhould be a 


large egg-bellied glaſs bottle, with a long 


neck, big enough to contain three or four 
gallons of water, though the ſhape of it 
is immater1al, for a piece of paſte-board, 
hung by a ſtgng about three inches above 
the bottle, will always hinder them from 


ſettling 
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ſettling on it, and dunging it. This. 11 
bottle ſhould be ſet upon a three-legged it 
ſtool or ſtand, having a hollow at the | 
top for the belly to reſt in, that the 
mouth may deſcend into a ſmall pan un- 
derneath, by which means the water will 
+a eqn ery from the mouth of the 
ottle, ſupplying the pan with water as iF 
faſt as the pigeons drink it out ; this me- 11 
thod will keep the water freſh and ſweet, 
and the water will ſtop running when its 
ſurface meets the mouth of the bottle; 
the reaſon of which is obvious, though 
an explanation would be rather too phi- 
loſophical: but we adviſe thoſe who are 
not yet poſſeſſed of this contrivance, to 
make a trial of it, and it will experi- 
mentally prove the truth of this aſſertion. 
The box for the meat ſhould be made 
in the ſhape of a hopper, and in order to 
hinder them from dunging the grain, it 
muſt have a cover over the top, and then 
it will ſerve as a preſervative for their 
food ; from hence the meat deſcends into 
a ſhallow ſquare box, and this is uſually 
| fenced in with rails or ſmall holes on each 
ſide, to prevent them from flirting the 
grain amongſt their own dung, which 
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lies about the floor. Some leave it quite 110 
open fer the benefit of the young pigeons, 1 


2 Obſervations on Diet for Pigeons. 
that they may the more eaſily find their 
wy to it. 


Obferoatiinss on the Diet proper for Pigeons, 
The common dove-houle pigeon, being 
removed, as it were, but one ſtep from a 
ſtate of nature, is hardy, and will ſeek 
its own food, living upon almoſe any 
grain; yet it is far different with the 
fancy birds that require ſome attendance, 
being much more delicate, and always 
uſed to tender treatment; therefore ſome 
ſhort obſervations on their food is very 
neceſſary. 
3 pigeon is a granivorous bird, and 
be fed with various ſorts of grain, 
as is when,” barley, oats, peaſe, horſe- 
| beans, vetches, tares, rape and canary, 
or hemp- ſeed. But of all grains, old 
tares prove to be the belt ſuited to the 
nature of theſe birds; for new tares ſhould 
be given very ſparingly, eſpecially to 
young pigeons, as they are very liable to 
ut them into a ſcouring, though old 
tares will have the ſame effect, if by any 
accident they have been mixed with alt, 
or damaged by ſea-water ; for though 
_ Pigeons are very {ond of ſalt, too much 
18 Yeu pernicious ; ; for example : if ina 
"0 voyage 
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voyage they are ſupplied with ſea-water 
inſtead of freſh, it will ſoon kill them. 
Horſe- beans are eſteemed the next beſt 

food to tares, but the ſmaller theſe are 
the better: there is a French ſort called 
- ſmall ticks, which, make good food, and 
are cheaper than tares, but there are 8 
unfavourable circumſtances attends theſ 


Fir, they are hard of digeſtion, and 5 | 


proper diet for pigeons who have young 
ones to feed. Secondly, they are im- 
proper for young pigeons, for ſome time 
aſter they have begun to feed themſelves, 
as they are apt to tick in the gullet and 
cChoak them; indeed, the; are dangerous 
for any pigeon whoſe gullet is ſmall, 

which is the caſe in molt of them which 
are i0ng-nzeked; No kind of beans are 
fit diet "for Dutch croppers, or any other 


large cropped pigeons, as they are apt to 
make them gorge. We would adviſe 


trhoſe that feed their pigeons with beans, 
to ſometimes mix a few'vetches ce 
them, and to have the beans ſplit. 

Wheat, barley, oats, and peaſe, ought 


only to be' given now and tlien for a 


change of diet, as they are very ſubject 
to ſcour them. There is a mixed diet, 


made of tares, beans, and peaſe, which 


is called Scotch racat, with which ſome 


13 fanciers 
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fanciers feed their pigeons for cheapneſs, 
but care ſhould be taken that the beans 
are not too large, Rape and canary, and 
hemp: ſeed, is a diet that pigeons are 
immoderately fond of, but this, for many 
ſubſtantial reaſons, muſt not by any 
means be made a conſtant diet. It is 

faid that a late grand duke of Tuſcany 
was a very great fancier, and that he uſed 

to muſter his pigeons by the ringing of a 

bell, and feed them with the ſtones of 
grapes, which are very plentiful in that 

_ country, _ 2 : LE 


Of the 


Diſeaſes incident to Pigeons, with 
their Method of Cure, 


In treating of the diſeaſes relating to 
Pigeons, we ſhall chiefiy follow the ſen- 
timents of the late Mr. Moore, who was 


not only a very judicious fancier, but alfo 
a gentleman of the faculty, who ſpared 


no pains to make himſelf acquainted with 


the diſeaſes of theſe birds, and to apply 
the beſt method of cure; therefore, with- 
out further apology, we ſhall take him 
for our guide. 1 N 


Tube firſt diſeaſe that we ſhall take cog- | 


nizance of, is, the corruption of the egg 
in the uterus; this uſually ariſes from 
the over falaciouſneſs of an unmatched 


hen, 
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hen, and proceeds from high feeding, or 


ſome other cauſe, who will often breed 


eggs without any conneCtion with the 
male, though they ſeldom bring them to 
perfection, and ſometimes they do not 


bring them forth, fo that they decay in 


the womb : there is no remedy for this 
but a low diet, if you think this diſorder 
aroſe from high feeding, and to match 


her to a cock in time. 


The wet roop. In this caſe give them 
three or four pepper corns, once in three 
or four days, and ſteep a handful of green 
rue in their water, apd 28 this is e 


wholeſome, you may let all the other 


enn drink of it. 


The dry roop is uſually ON by a 


dry huſky cougb, that always attends it, 
and is ſuppoſed to proceed from a cold, 
to which they are very ſubject, particularly 
during the time of molting: to remedy 


this, give them every day three or four 


cloves of garlick. 


The'canker, uſually takes its riſe from 


the cocks pecking and fighting one ano- 
ther: though ſome fanciers ſay, that giv- 
ing them water in a metal, or a tin veſſel, 

will bring on this diſorder. In order to- 
remove this, take burnt allum and honey, 
and rub the affected part every day: but 


1 op when 
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when this has not its deſired effect, diſ- 
ſolve five grains of Roman vitriol in half 
a ſpoonful of wine vinegar, mix it with 
the former medicine, and anoint the part 
affected. Some people ſtrip off the ſcurf 
and make it bleed, before they apply the 
remedy,” but we give it as our opinion 
that the medicine is ſearching enough 
without that. 
When the fleſh or wattles round the 
eyes of the carrier, horſeman, or barb, 
are torn and pecked, bathe them with 
ſtale urine for ſeveral days; if this does 
not prove ſucceſsful, diſſolve two drama 
of allom in one ounce and a half of water, 


and waſh the aggrieved part; but when! | | 


the caſe is very obſtinate, mix half an 
| ounce of honey with twenty grains of red 
_ precipitate, and anoint the Part, and it 
will certainly cure it. | 
| Pigeons are infeſted with ſmall inſects, 
particularly during the ſummer months, 
which the fanciers call lice; when this 
happens ſmoak their feathers well with 
the ſmoak of tobacco, and It will cer- 
tainly deſtroy them. 
There is another kind of ſmall vermin, 
which are very pernicious, and frequent- 
Iy ne fatal to * young ones in the 


neſt, 


neſt, eſpeciallywhen firſt hatched, by creep- 
ing into their ears, and —_— them 
from thriving : to prevent this, ſprinkle 

the duſt of tobacco in the neſt, and alſo 
over the young pigeons, and it will kill 
thefe vermin: they are called the blacks 


by ſome, and by others, pigeons bugs, 
Gizzard-fallen, is when the pizzard 


finks down to. the vent; the fancy in 


general think it proceeds from weakneſs, 
though we are of opinion that it is rather 
_ cauſed. by feeding on too much hemp- 


ſeed. We know of no cure for this ma- 
lady, unleſs nature will co-operate with 
an alteration of dier, which in young pi- 
geons it ſometimes does. 


* 


the giving of them clary, or ſome other 


ſtrengthening things of a ſimilar nature, 


does not effect a cure, we can recom- 
mend nothing that will. . 


- 


Pigeons are ſubject to be pap-arſed, as 


it is termed by the fancy, This malady 


_ ariſes either from a natural weakneſs, or 
from a lecherous cock's mounting his 


hen too frequent: there is no cure for 
this, except flying, and the parting of 


them 
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Navel- fallen, is when there is a ſort of 
a bag hanging down near the vent. This 
diſtemper is frequently deſperate, and if 
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them ſometimes. to make them more ab- 
ſtemious. Young pigeons and carriers 
that are not much own are moſt liable 
to it. | 
Some pigeons, as powters, and crop- 
pers, are apt to overcharge or gorge 
themſelves, that is, when they have taſted 
rather longer than uſual, they will eat 
ſuch a quantity that they cannot digeſt 
it, but it will ſtay and corrupt in the 
crop, and be the death of the pigeon; 
when this happens, take the enſuing ad- 
vice; put the gorged bird in a tight 
ſtocking, with its fect downward, {troak- 
ing up the crop, that the overloaded bag | 
of meat may not hang down; then hang 
up the ſtocking on a "nail, keeping i it in 
this poſture, only ſupplying 1 it with a lit- 
tle water now and then, till the food is 
_ digeſted, and this will frequently cure it; 
but when it is taken out of the flocking, 
put it in a coop or open baſket, feeding 
it but very moderately, for if left to it- 
ſelf it will gorge again. When this me- 
thod does not ſucceed, ſlit the crop from 
the bottom with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars or 
penknife, take out the corrupted meat, 
waſh the crop, and ſew 1t up again. This 
method has often proved ſucceſsful, 
- N 
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though the crop will loſe its roundneſs: 


ſome take off the crop by ligature, that 
is, tying that part of the crop that con- 


tains the undigeſted food, tight round 
with a ſtring, and let it remain till it 


drops off. This method never fails, but 


the ſhape of the crop is entirely ruined 
for ever after. MM 5 


The vertigo, or as it is commonly 


called by the fancy, the megrims, is a 
diſeaſe, in which the pigeon flutters about 
at random, with its 5 

a manner, that its beak reſts on its back. 
This malady is pronounced incurable by 

moſt fanciers, and if it baffles the power 

of the following remedy it is ſo; infuſe 


in half a pint of water, one ounce and a 


half of ſpirit of lavender, and a dram of 


the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac that has been 


diſtilled with quick lime; in the courſe 
of a day force down the bird's throat 
about a ſpoonful and a half of this com- 


polition, and if the bird finds benefit, 


repeat the medicine every third or fourth 


day, only leſſening the quantity, and in 
the intermediate days give it a clove of 


garlick, or three or four pepper corns ; 


if after a trial you perceive no amend- 
e band hor 9-3 


ead reverted in ſuch 
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ment, it will be beſt to Kill 1t out of the fu 
o w. 
When pigeons 10 not molt i or p. 
are at a ftand in their molting, ſo that Ic 
they do not throw their feathers kindly, 1 
it is a never failing ſign of a bad ſtate of]. 
health: to amend this, the following ar 
method will be of ſervice; put them i in I da 
ſome warm place, and pull out their tail ter 
feathers, mixing a good quantity of hemp- th. 
ſeed with their common food, alſo a lit- 
tle clary or ſaffron thrown into their wa- the 
ter, though ſome prefer cochineal, be 
elder-berries for this uſe. Plaza: 4 we de 
_ alfo liable to a ſcouring, particularly in H 
molting time, which makes them very 
weak, faint, und thin: as à remedy for 
- this, give them pump-water with a Junk 
of chalk in it, or force the quantity of 
two horſe-beans down their throats every i 2 
day; if this fails, pour ſome'ſmith's-forge 
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water down their throats which is very ra 
binding. The grit that remains in the an 


trough under a Bind -ſtone, where they]. 
= grind edge tools, is very good for 4.8 
3 fſcouring, but muſt be uſed in very ſmall Ne. 
1's _ quantities, it being of a _ coſtive na- 
| ture. 
| || The diſtemper called the mall pox, qui! 
3 5 "which breaks out in er 8 or N 


full ul 
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vitriol. 


ter, and if you think it ſafe to venture 
them, let them fly. 


When pigeons are lame, or the ball of 
their foot ſwelled, either from cold, the 


being cut with glaſs, or any other acci- 


dent, ſpread ſome Venice turpentine on 


a piece of brown paper, put it to the part 


| 
| 
| 


ſalve. 


The bone wen is a hard tumor, grow- 4 
ing upon the joints as the laſt; this is 
| very rarely cured, and the bird affected 

with it will not breed: ſome attempt to 
cure it with a mixture of black ſoap and 
quick lime; 3 but if this! is ſuffered to lie 


full of yellow matter, on their bodies, 
wings, and legs, is cured by opening the 
puſtules, and applying burnt allom and 
honey, or touching them with Roman 


. pigeons are fick, heavy, or 
drooping their wings, give them once a 
day, a couple of ſpiders rolled up in but- 


affected, and it will heal it in a few days. 
The fleſh- -WEN, is a fleſhy tumor, which 
ariſes on the joints of the legs or wings: 
this may be either opened or cut off; if 
opened, take out the kernel, and waſh it 
with allom and water; if cut off, the part 
may be afterwards healed with. almoſt any 
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on too long, or made too ſtrong, it will | 
eat off the leg, or any other part where it | 
is applied, it being a ſtrong cauſtic. 
The core. This malady is ſo called, 
from its reſemblance to the core of an 
apple; it is hard, and uſually of a yellow 


colour interſperſed with red, and is moſt- 


ly ſeated in the anus or vent. This muſt 
be ripened; to effect which, keep the pi- 


geon looſe, by giving it a gentle purge of 
tobacco, a ſmall quantity will do; this 


vill ſometimes make them diſcharge the 
core themſelves, if not, when ripe it muſt | 
be drawn out. OP, 


| Theſe birds, particularly the common Þ 


fort, are frequently afflicted with ſcabs 


on the back and breaſt, which make the 


old ones ſo weak that they cannot fly 
abroad in ſearch of food, and abſolutely 
kill the young ones; the following re- 


cipe is recommended as a cure. A 


pound of dill-ſeed, a pound of fennel- | 
ſeed, and the ſame quantity of cummin- 
| ſeed, an ounce and a half of affafoetida, 
a quarter of a pound of bay-ſalt, and of 
common ſalt the ſame quantity. Mix all 
| theſe ingredients with ſome fine clean 
Clay, together with a ſmall quantity of 
flour. This being prepared, bake it in 


wo 


two pots, and ſer it on a ſtand in the pi- 
geon- houſc, and the birds will continue 
to pick it till ky are cured, 


Some Remarks on the Rape of Pigeons. 


this treatiſe, to take notice of the diſtinc- 
tion which real pigeon fanciers make 
between themſelves and pigeon- Keeper 8. 
W Such perſons then who keep good of t'e 
= Kind, whether carriers, powters, tun 
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blers, dragoons, horſemen, runts, jaco- 


bines, turbits, barbs, nuns, ſpots, owls, 


trumpeters, finnikins, &c are named 
& fanciers; on the reverſe, thole who keep 


rubbiſh are tiled pigeon-keepers, of 


which laſt tribe there are an incredible 
number. It is really aſtoniſhing, that 
any perſon will give loft-room to Tuck as 
are not worth the tares they cat, and can - 
only be accounted for, by uppoſing ſuch 
perſons, to be ignorant of the bad quali- 
ties and imperfections of the ſeveral ſorts 


they Keep: if they breed for the diſh 


only, even then, their table might be 


more fully ſupplicd by the better ſort for 


the expence of keeping is equal the ſame 
in cither, che only di 
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It will not be improper at the cloſe of 


erence 18 in the firſt 
. buying 
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buying of a few pair. Should any objec- 
Lion ariſe to the firſt purchaſe of the bet- 
ter ſort, we inform the reader that it is 
much the cheapeſt in the end, to give a 
good price for a couple of pair of valua- 
ble young birds, who in a little time, 
would ſo well ſtock his loft, as to repay 
his purchaſe with intereſt, powters and 
Leghorn runts excepted, for the reaſons 
already given, than to begin with bad 
birds, at two ſhillings a pair, the value 
of which can never be raiſed, nor the 
"breed -menges.- 8 
To thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake 
of good breeding, we would recommend 
| baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as powting- 
horfemen, powting-dragoons, from a 
powter or cropper, and a Leghorn; or a 
cock cropper, and a hen carrier; the rea- 
ſon is, theſe pigeons frequently breed ten 
pair of young ones in a year, for the lit- 
tle puff of wind derived from the powter, 
gives them a heat and mirth, which occa- 
ſions them to be continually playing or 
courting; and when they have young 
ones, they feed them well. A cock 
powter will tread any hen that will let 
him, at any time; and part him from his 
old mate, and he will match to another 
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in a few days. Beſides baſtard bred pi- 
geons, are the moſt ſerviceable for thoſe 
who breed them to ſupply the table. 


An author of good repute, in ſpeaking 


of foods, af.cr having adviſed to the 
choice of young, pigeons that are tender, 


flcſhy, and well fed, proceeds as follows, 
« They are nou! iſhing, ſomewhat bind- 
ing, ſtren then ne, and provoke urine; 

they are loo cd upon to be good for clean- 
ſing the reins, and to expe] the groſs 


matters that ſtick there. As a pigeon 
grows old, ſo proportionably does its 


fleſh become drier and more ſolid, harder 


of digeſtion, and ſo fit to produce groſs 
and melancholy humours; and hence it 


is that ſome authors have condemned the 
uſe of pigeons, and look upon them to 


be bad food: they agree at all times with 


any age and conſtitution; but thoſe that 
are melancholy ought to make uſe of 
them more moderately than other per- 


ſons.“ 


— — 


Some aſe ful as relating. to the 
Generation and Incubation of Pigeons. 


In treating of this ſubject, we muſt 
candidly acknowledge, that we are ſome- 


what indebted to the late 1 ingenious Mr. 


— M 2 i Moore, 


- 
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Moore, for the light he has thrown upon 
it; but more particularly to the celebrated 
diſcoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
in his excellent treatiſe of the generation 
of animals. 8 
All animals therefore are diſtinguiſned 
into three diſtinct ſpecies: viviparous, or 
ſuch as are brought forth alive, in their 
proper make: vermiparous, or ſuch as 
derive their form from a worm: and ovi- 
parous, or ſuch as are produced from an 
egg; though, in fact, the foetus of all 
animals originally proceed from an egg, 
the only difference is, that in ſome ani- 
mals this egg 1s nouriſhed into maturity 
in the uterus; whereas all the various 
_ claſſes of the feathered tribes emit, or lay 
an egg, and from it mature their young 
by incubation. The pigeon is an. ov1- 
parous bird, and may truly be called a 
bird, for all that appertain to this genus, 
feed their young ones for ſome time after 
they are hatched ; but on the contrary, 
all the young ones of the fowl kind will 
ſeek for their own food, and feed them- 
ſelves almoſt as ſoon as they are freed 
from the ſhell of that egg in which they 
were confined. 
Nature forms in the upper matrix, or 
ovary « of the female bird, a great number 


of 
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of ſmall yolks, growing together in the 
nature of a bunch of grapes, from which 
ſimilitude Dr. Harvey names it a vi- 
tellary, and alſo tells us, that in pi- 
geons, he has noticed this 8 of 
eggs to be all of the ſame ſize, two 
only excepted, which were larger than 
the reſt, and were now ready to drop 
into the lower uterus, or womb. The 
cock, in the a& of coition, fertilizes 
theſe eggs, and by an aſtoniſhing, though 
myſtical operation of nature, renders thera 
prolific. 4 VVV 
It is the opinion of many eminent 
anatomiſts, that all the eggs a female 
bird will ever lay, are contained 1n the 
vitellary or cluſter, and that when this 
number is exhauſted, ſhe will become 
fteril or barren ; which has made ſome 
artful people, in order to deceive man- 
kind, and ſell a uſeleſs bird, oil the vent 


of a barren hen, and force an egg into it, 


to paſs it upon the credulous purchaſer 
for one that 1s not barren. If any of our 
readers ſhould be thus impoſed upon, 
that they may not let ſlip the breeding 
ſcaſons, and be at the expence of keeping 
ſuch a hen matched to a good cock, the 
following method will inform them whe-_ 


ther 
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ther ſhe is barren or not. When the 
cock drives her hard to neſt, give her a 
pair of eggs to hatch, and let her bring | 
up the young ones; and if you value her, 
repeat this method two or three times; 
and, if the is not barren, this, and croſs- 
matching her, that is, match her to ano- 
ther cock, and it will render her fruitful. 
The wanton dalliances practiſed by this 
bird during the time of its courtfhip, is 
in a manner very engaging and peculiar 
to it. Fhe cock when ſalacious, will by 
a voice at that time exceedingly ſweet and 
pleaſing, and by ſeveral endearing and 
pretty geſtures, woo the female, and en- 
deavour to gain her affections; fhe, when 
_ complying, ſoon diſcovers it by her mo- 
tions, as ſpreading her wings, nodding 


her head, and ſweeping her tail; from 


hence they proceed to billing, that 1s, 
the hen puts her beak into the cock's,. 
who appears as if feeding her; after this 
ſhe will ſquat, and immediately receives 
his favour, by which ſhe is rendered pro- 
lific; they will then ſeek for a neſt, or 
ſome convenient place to depoſit their 
eggs, into which they will carry ſuch. 
_ neceſſaries as beſt ſuits their purpoſe; | 
ſome making a good neſt, others hardly 

wt Seat When. 
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When the hen is near the time of her 
laying, the cock will follow her from 
place to place, not allowing her to be at 

peace any where but in her neſt. And 
here it is to be obſerved that ſome cocks 
are ſo very intent, that at this time, they 
Will hardly permit a hen to eat; which 
| will make her very weak, and frequently 
| cauſe her to lay an imperfe& or thin- 
| ſhelled egg. The ſureſt method of reme- 
dying this inconvenience, 1s to remove 
the cock from her, till the egg arrives to a 
greater degree of perfection in the uterus. 

Though pigeons make a great encreaſe 

in a year, it does not arife from any quan- 
F tity of eggs they lay at one time: for 
they never lay more than two, and di- 
S rectly proceed to incubation, but from 
the e the hatchings, which if 
they are good breeders, uſually happens 
once in five or ſix weeks. After a pigeon 
has laid her firſt egg, ſhe reſts a day be- 
tween, and on the following day lays 
another: it is cuſtomary for them to ſtand 
cover the firſt egg, which is termed ir- 
regular incubation, till the ſecond is laid, 
and then ſit cloſe, that both young ones 
may be hatched nearly at once: though 
ſome will ſit cloſe on the firſt, and by 
that means bring one young one two days 
e * 
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ſooner than the other. During the time 
of a pigeon's incubation, the trouble is 
equally divided between the cock and - 
hen, as has already been obſerved in the 
natural hiſtory of pigeons. But at che | 
end of ninetcen days, the fancier ſhould . 
be careful to obſerve whether the eggs 
are hatched or not, for the two following 
particular reaſons : | 

_* Iſt. It ſometimes happens that the old 
ones do not fit cloſe, and the young 
ones for want of a due warmth, have not 
ſtrength ſufficient to extricate themſclves 1 
out of the ſhell, and ſo periſh for want 
of air and proper nouriſhment : for the 
ſuſtenance it received from the internal 
part of the egg, is by this time exhauſted, 
.or dried up; whenever a misfortune of 
this kind happens, and you perceive the 
egg to be cracked or chipped with the 

_ exertion of the young one, break the ſhell 
all round with your nail, or the head of 
a pin; and arp the little captive to get 
free. 

2. When the eggs get addled, or any 
accident happens, that the pigeons cannot 

| hatch, be careful to provide them a pair, 

or at lJeaſt one young one to feed off their 
ſoft meat; otherwiſe it will make them 
very ſick, and cauſe them to lay again 

too ſoon, which will greatly weaken 
them. F DE 
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